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A HONG KONG STUDENT STARTS HIS DAY 


pecial Report from Hong Kong 
by Associate Editor Henry L. McCorkle 


umes Pike, Dean of New York Cathedral 





WHAT IS 
PEACE OF MIND? 


Peace of mind is the ripe 
Fruitage of wholesome 
Living. It is not avoidance 
Of all negative thinking, 
Nor refusal to face the 
Terrible realities of sin 
And tragedy. It is not a 
Dose of aspirin with which 
To quiet a spiritual ache, 
Nor a sleeping potion to 
Get your mind off your 
Troubles. It does not 
Come as a result of saying, 
“Every day in every way, 

I am getting better and 
Better.”” There is no 
Panacea in positive thinking 
As a cure for the cancerous 
Growth of sin. Peace of 
Mind comes when you are 
Aflame, on fire with the 
Love of God, burning with 
Compassion and kindliness. 
It sweeps over you with 
Gentle exhilaration when 
Rendering faithful 
Obedience to God, when 
Living in reconciled 
Fellowship with people. 


by Kirby Page 


The peace of God, which is 
The pearl of great price, is 

A fusion of commitment and 
Fidelity, endeavor and 
Expectation, affection and 
Forgiveness, companionship 
And trust. It is the full 
Grain in the ear harvested 
From a ministry of mercy 
And arduous effort to do 
The will of God. It has 
Power to persist in sorrow 
And rejoicing, in success 
And defeat. It enables you 
To see human beings as 
Dwelling places, sacred 
Altars of the Most High. 

It prompts appreciativeness 
And considerateness. 
Warmth of soul comes from 
Fervor of goodwill and ardor 
Of comradeship. Not evasion 
But passion of devotion 
Leads to peace of mind. 
Long ago Jesus cried out: 

“It is fire that I 

Have come to bring upon 
The earth—how I wish it 
were already kindled!” 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Man to Emulate 


_,. If [ministers] really desire to 
ing about the Kingdom on earth, .. . 
ergymen in the South and North might 
mulate the Reverend Martin L. King 

Montgomery, Alabama, who leads 
legro clergy and populace in a real 
emonstration of Christian practices 
ough love, patience, peace, and non- 
iolence. Monday through Saturday is 
he time to demonstrate and prove the 
Micacy of Christian principles. [Mr.] 
ing and his people tried and it worked. 


—WALTER R. GREENE 
Detroit, Michigan 


Prayer and 
ersonal Religion’ 


... This series of articles [by John 
8. Coburn] is the study text for the 
enten prayer groups of our Presbyte- 
ian Women’s Organization. We have 
ound that by using PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
hich is in each home of our [congrega- 
ion], the meetings have come to life. 
ach woman can read and re-read the 
ext at home and come to the meeting 
epared for discussion. . . . 

—Mrps. R. W. Martin 


Spiritual Life Chairman 
Presbyterian Women’s Organization 
First Presbyterian Church 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 


ote to Ruling Elders 


The Office of the General Assembly 
bf the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
ould appreciate hearing from any Pres- 
byterian elder who has served in this 
pacity for sixty years or more. Please 
nd pertinent information to Room 
10, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
, Pennsylvania. 


igious Freedom in Greece 


PRESBYTERIAN LiFe published two 
ws articles, one, “End of Restrictions 
ked for Church in Spain, Greece” 
September 29, 1956), the other, “Vic- 
ty in Greece” (November 24, 1956), 
hich indicated that Protestant churches 
lid not have freedom in Greece and, by 
uerence, implied that conditions in 
sce and Spain were similar. 
This is my report after my visit to 


(1) The First Greek Evangelical 
Murch of Athens filed applications and 
as for the construction of a new 
hurch with the Ministry of Education 
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and Religious Affairs as required by law. 
These plans were approved by the late 
Archbishop Spyridon’s letter, but the 
Archbishop used the Greek word ana- 
kainisis which, more usually, means res- 
toration rather than rebuilding. When 
these plans were studied by the Min- 
istry, the latter objected to them as they 
meant complete rebuilding of the church 
and not a restoration. Construction was 
stopped. Red tape took two months be- 
fore the church was given permission to 
proceed with construction, but it is inter- 
esting to note that, during this time, the 
ceremonial laying of the foundation 
stone of the new church took place with- 
out any objection from the authorities. 

(2) A very mistaken resolution was 
passed by the European Council of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
at Emden, Germany, August, 1956, 
which stated that the council “learns 
with deep emotion that the rebuilding 
of the First Greek Evangelical Church 
in Athens has been stopped . . . can 
only meet in a ruined building.” 

(3) I quote from a letter received 
from Professor Hamilcar S. Alivisatos, 
D.D., Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Athens. “. . . religious minor- 
ities—insignificant in number—are ab- 
solutely free to profess their faith in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of their 
church and conscience. Furthermore 
their faith and their right to believe and 
worship according to its lights is held 
in deep respect by the Orthodox ma- 
jority. 

“The Greek Evangelicals are able to 
perform church services and hold Sun- 
day school classes without the slightest 
restriction being placed on their faith 
and church. It would not cross anyone’s 
mind, not even that of a fanatic, to pro- 
hibit these gatherings or to prevent peo- 
ple from attending them.” 

(4) The Reverend Michael Kyriaka- 
kis, Pastor of the Greek Evangelical 
Church in question, and Moderator of 
all twenty-five Evangelical Churches in 
Greece writes: “I have no doubt that the 
editor of PResByTERIAN Lire published 
his article . . . “End of Restrictions Asked 
for Church in Spain, Greece,’ with the 
best of intentions wished to render a 
service to the cause of religious freedom. 
But it was very unfortunate to associate 
Spain with Greece and give to readers 
the impression that the situation in 
Greece is similar to that of Spain. There 
is no comparison. Greece is a free coun- 
try and the Constitution guarantees free- 
dom of religion.” . . . 


—Mrs. W. Stuart THOMPSON 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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MEDITATION by Amold H. Lowe 
What Do We Say to God? 


I cry with my voice to the Lord, with 
my voice I make supplication to the 
Lord, I pour out my complaint before 
him, I tell my trouble before him. 
(Psalm 142:1-2, RSV) 


o the Psalmist had a controversy with 

God, and we know what he said. 
There are times when we think that we 
have a controversy with him. We are 
angered and confused by too much mys- 
tery in life. There is so much that is 
darkly done; there is so much which 
defies human understanding and baffles 
us through the winding of our years. 


_ There are things which seem to be done 


in mindless anger. Why is man always 
at the receiving end of all things cruel 
and brutal? What sort of God shaped the 
world with its churning passions and 
crippling miseries? These are our ques- 
tions, and this is our complaint. We feel 
that had we shaped the world we would 
have done a better job. There would 
be beauty but no ugliness. There would 
be joy but no suffering. There would be 
glory in the skies and glory upon the 
mountains but no wild, senseless out- 
bursts of nature. There would be growth 
and abundance but neither terror nor 
famine, neither war nor destruction. Yes, 
there would be death, but it would not 
come near unto the young; it would 
come in sweet and gentle sleep, not in 
the heart-rending agonies of suffering 
years. Yes, we think that we have a con- 
troversy with God. 


Well, such days come to all of us, and 
what do we then say? Are we then 
angry? Do we then charge God with 
indifference or cruelty, or in a more un- 
derstanding mood do we say that we 
suffer because we are so like God? Do 
we believe that God does not suffer or 
that he is unconcerned? Do we believe 
that when tragedy engulfs men God sits 
in some high heaven, calmly contem- 
plating the miseries of the world? If he 
did, we could not love him, and some of 
us could not preach him. 

When the mysteries crowd in upon 
us, do we then say that before we can 
know more we must be more? It is not 
knowledge which dispels the mysteries 
of life; it is the wisdom of the heart. It is 
not the knowledge of the mind which 
conquers the mysteries of life; it is the 
sensitiveness of the soul which tears the 





THI 
mantle of darkness from the things welll of I 
do not understand. mor 


What do we say to God when wi js o1 
have something to ask? Most of owl Chit 
prayers are petitions. Do we not conf Colc 
stantly go to God with pleading words Assc 
We ask for health and strength. We adi who 
for success and prosperity. We ask fal Chil 
the good life to come to those we lovellf read 
Is that wrong? Is it wrong to pray fall ing ; 
things which cradle our lives in morfi has 
comfort? Is it wrong to pray for mor Hon 
laughter than tears, for more joy thaji Swit 
sorrow, for more happiness thaf enov 
trouble? Of course it is not wrong, Al[m Scot 
our live-long days we will say, “Givew 
























this day our daily bread.” But is it af 2 
true that we mostly ask for things om Help 
have and not for things to be? In tg of H 


end this is the crucial question in even 
man’s and in every woman’s life. 
those who are young particularly cm 
sider this. Let those who dream of 
ing things look at some who have 
their souls thin with wanting and ha 
ing. Let them remember Jesus’s storys 
the rich fool. He had so much and 

became so little. Things to haves 
things to be. We will never know 
answer until we get farther away ft 
the personal pronoun, not until we find 
a new scale of values and look deg 
into our lives. To have something or 
be something. How wide is the ¢c 
between these two? To be someone, td 
be honest, to be forbearing, to be pe 
tient when life hurries us on, to k 
courageous when circumstances frightes 
us, to be Christ-minded. Do we ask for 
that? Is this what we say when we speat 
to God? Yes, we shall always ask to have the d 
—to have bread for our needs, light ina Pres 
moonless night, comfort in driving days 
But do we ask to be? offeri 


What do we say to God when he lays Ot 
his hand on our shoulder? He does that dlobe 
because he stirs our heart i, ¢, 
There are times when we know, how 
ever much we struggle against it, that 
God wants us to do something. Theni 
is somewhere to go, something to sa 
something to do. What then? The 
Prophet Isaiah, tells us that once be 
heard the voice of God in his heat. 
“‘Whom shall I send, and who will 9§ An 
for us?’ ” and how, not able to resist the editor 
driving impulse, he answered, “ “HetHnon-f 
I am! Send me.” erend 

Well, what do you say to God? ple’s 3 


we know, 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER shows Mr. Henry Ku, 
of Hong Kong, starting to work in the 
morning. Mr. Ku, a student and teacher, 
is one of the 700,000 refugees from Red 
China crammed into the British Crown 
Colony. The photograph was taken by 
Associate Editor Henry L. McCorkle, 
whose reports on Colombia, Brazil, and 
Chile are familiar to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
readers. Mr. McCorkle is now complet- 
ing a round-the-world-trip. His itinerary 
has included Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Thailand, Lebanon, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the British Isles (long 
enough to see his ancestral homestead in 
Scotland and to watch the changing of 
the guard at Buckingham Palace). 
Hong Kong—Pathetic Paradise and 
Help and Hope for Henry Ku, the first 
of Henry McCorkle’s reports on his cur- 


Henry L. McCorkle 


rent assignment, appear on pages 9 to 
13. Text and photographs for the articles 
were airmailed from Hong Kong to meet 
the deadline for this final installment in 
PRESBYTERIAN LirFeE’s pre-One Great 
Hour of Sharing coverage. This special 
offering will be observed in Presbyterian 
churches on Sunday, March 31. 

Other articles on Henry McCorkle’s 
tebe-circling journey will be published 
in forthcoming issues. 


Reviewer of recently published re- 
ligious books ( page 25) is the Reverend 
George L. Hunt, editor of Crossroads, 
Faith and Life Curriculum publication 
for adults. 

Another church school curriculum 
tditor, Nevin Kendell, reviews general 
non-fiction books (page 23). The Rev- 
tend Mr. Kendell produces young peo- 
ple's materials. 
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Dean James Pike and Mrs. Pike with their younger son, Chris- 
topher, rehearse for weekly network TV show over ABC. 


James Pike, 


Dean 


of New York Cathedral 


An agnostic until he was thirty, he is now 


one of Protestantism’s foremost spokesmen 


by James W. HorrMan 
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It was Washington in wartime, a 


clergymen, like everyone else, w Esth 
overworked. At St. John’s Episcop, I ele 
Church, across Lafayette Square fro, bot! 
the White House, the Reverend Howay ; 

Johnson was wearily shutting up shot‘ 
At last he had managed to hold open — 
, 4 “a eral 
evening for a leisurely dinner and fel 
movie, and there was a film at the N ‘ r 
tional he’d been hoping to see. - 
eater” «aah . fm late 

As he passed the library on his w 
. i who 
out, Mr. Johnson saw a young man in 

. , - . mone 
Naval officer’s uniform searching ; tt 
tently along a shelf of books. Nothing ad 
noteworthy here—the city was fill a 
with young lieutenants. As a gesture on 
hospitality Johnson stepped in an Se 
asked the officer if he could be of help fve 
“I was looking for something good" A 
the Navy man said, “on justification wall 
faith.” | 
, one 
Johnson glanced quickly at the of Joh 
cer’s insignia. No, not the chaplainey- wat 


he wore the star of the line officer. B 
men exchanged a few remarks about th ah 
selection of a book, and it was clear ti Whe 
the clergyman that this young man wa lens 
no neophyte at religious reading. 

When the book was selected, the of ee 
cer extended his hand. “My name’s Pike | 


i acti 

and thanks for the help.” He turned t# 
. . e teac 
go, then turned back. “By the way, Si, ligi 
; igic 


if you're free this evening, I wonder I 
you’d come up to my apartment for dit Ra 
ner with my wife and me.” ie 

This was no mere social invitation to b 
Johnson realized. He was being asked 


: was 
because he was a clergyman. With i 4, 
wistful sigh, he renounced his long ligio 
awaited evening of leisure, and que 


cepted the invitation with as mud 
graciousness as he could muster. of b 
Lieutenant Pike—Jim, his wife calle 7 
him—was a medium-tall, unremarkable best 
looking man. Out of uniform he mig » , 
have been taken for a bank teller, i ¢,,, 
junior executive, a schoolteacher-0§ +, 
almost anything else. But there wa i, 
something about his voice and manne. f,,, 
an intentness and vitality, that comg y.,, 
manded attention. Although Hollywoolf 
would never have cast Pike as a Navd Pop 
officer, Johnson suspected that he wi the. 
extremely capable at the job. bilit 
Esther Pike was a strikingly hand jp. 
some young woman, tall and dark. Her Ron 
vitality matched her husband’s, but sll that 
brought into the picture a_ poise and crur 
serenity all herown. Johnson would ne Ii 
have been surprised to hear that she W®ff hag 
an actress or painter, or possibly 8 Clay 
operatic contralto. Uni 
Actually both James and Esther Pike and 
had been lawyers before the war. Jam@§ pje 
had been lecturing in civil procedure # Mas 
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George Washington University while 
Esther was still a student. “Good thing 
[elected his course,” Esther said, “I got 
both an A and the professor.” 

As she was telling Johnson how she 
and her husband had met, the minister 
was doing some mental arithmetic. Sev- 
eral years before tonight, Pike had been 
a fellow in. law at Yale. Yet even now he 
looked barely thirty years of age. A little 
later Johnson learned—it was Esther 


e, 
>» We 
SCOps 
© troy 
Lowar} 
> Shop 
pen ay 
and 
he N 


1S Wil who told him—that James Pike had been 
an 1 ne of the youngest men ever to be ad- 
18 ™E nitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
co of the United States. He had been some- 
fille thing of a prodigy as a government law- 
we yer, attorney for the Securities and 
in ang Exchange Commission at age twenty- 
t five. 
good As the evening went on, there grad- 
ion by ually emerged, in bits and fragments, 
one of the most remarkable life-stories 
» of Johnson had ever heard—and clergymen 
AINE hear a great many remarkable stories. 
ae Both James and Esther Pike were 
Out ti adult converts to the Christian faith. 
Tear t When they had married two years be- 
in Wel fore, they were both agnostics, and 
i proud of it. 
he OF Esther came from a family with no 
s Pike active religious affiliation. Esther 
ned t reached adulthood, then, with little re- 
Ay, Sf ligious knowledge, and less interest. 
nder i James, on the other hand, had been 
or dit reared 2 Roman Catholic. In his senior 
_ Bi year of high school, he felt the vocation 
tation ty become a priest, but at the same time 
aske was visited with the beginnings of 
Vith « doubt. “Already it seemed to me that re- 
long ligion was at the crux of all human 
nd a questions. And if this were the most im- 
much portant thing, I had to settle the matter 
of belief.” 
called To give the Roman Catholic faith the 
‘Kable best possible hearing, he began college 
might ata Jesuit school, Santa Clara in Cali- 
llet, 4 fornia, The priest-professors he found 
er" “wonderfully fine men, Catholicism at 
© WS its best.” But the seventeen-year-old 
anne“ freshman found that his misgivings 
Come were increasing. 
y was “It began with the infallibility of the 
Nava Pope, and spread out from there. Since 
¢ WSR the dogma was defined in 1870, infalli- 
bility has tended to become central to 
hané the whole structure—the keystone of 
k. Her Roman doctrine. So in my case when 
ut she that started to go, everything began 
ean crumbling.” 
id 4 James Pike did not let go of his faith 
he wis hastily. He remained two years at Santa 
ly 8 Clara. But finally he transferred to the 


Ini . ’ “¢ . 

University of California at Los Angeles 
and became a convinced agnostic. “Peo- 
ple often assume that an ex-Roman 


r Pike 
James 
jure al 
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Catholic must have had some personal 
quarrel with a priest, or some bitter ex- 
perience that caused him to leave the 
church. But there was nothing of the 
kind in my case. It was simply that after 
thinking it all through I elected for free- 
dom—intellectual freedom mainly.” 

Why didn’t he retain his Christian 
faith and become a Protestant? “From 
childhood I had been deeply imbued 
with the idea that Protestantism was in- 
ferior, unworthy of notice. So it seemed 
that if I had found even Roman Cathol- 
icism not good enough, there was no use 
looking into any other church at all.” 

The crux of human life was the re- 
ligious question, and James Pike had 
answered it with no. 

The dark implications of this view of 
life need not be especially discouraging 
to a very young man, particularly when 
he has every reason to feel that brilliant 
prospects lie before him. Like his step- 
father, Pike became a lawyer, graduat- 
ing from the University of Southern 
California Law School at twenty-three. 
Two years later he was in Washington, 
as attorney for the SEC and lecturer at 
George Washington University. 

Meanwhile the deep mysteries of life, 
which Pike had sensed at sixteen, were 
not wholly resolved. If the meaning and 
goal of a person’s existence were not to 
be found in religion, then where? Fun 
and achievement are fine, but an ideal- 
istic youth needs to feel that his life will 
come to more than these in the end. For 
awhile Pike thought he had found a 





edifice in 
the world is Cathedral Church of St. 
John the Divine (Episcopal), New York. 


Largest Protestant church 


larger frame of significance in his gov- 
ernment work, in the drive and opti- 
mism of the New Deal. Making a better 
life for everyone, a finer tomorrow for 
coming generations—this he could work 
for with a hearty will. 

But like many another of his genera- 
tion, Pike began to suspect that social 
reform was not, in itself, an adequate 


‘lodestar. For one thing, in his inner- 


circle dealings in the capital, he had 
come to feel that “some of the reformers 
needed reforming.” Even among the 
most high-minded people there was evi- 
dence of human fallibility—“what later 
on I recognized as the marks of original 
sin.” 

Besides, if an individual's life held no 
ultimate meaning in itself, wasn’t it fu- 
tile to try to make it important by link- 
ing it with a hundred million other 
lives? Wasn't it just a matter of zero 
plus zero plus zero equals zero—no mat- 
ter how many zeros you add? No matter 
what social reconstruction might ac- 
complish, didn’t we all of us face in the 
end the zero of the grave? 

This intellectual blind alley was 
blasted open when James met Esther. 
Like many young men of many genera- 
tions, Pike found that love of a particu- 
lar human being can unfold a whole 
new dimension of life. Now at last one 
knew what one was living for—what it 
was all about. 

As James and Esther planned their 
marriage, a religious service was, of 
course, out of the question. It went 
without saying that they'd have a civil 
ceremony. They went a step farther. To 
make sure that no insincere references to 
the Deity crept in, or any assumptions of 
spiritual significance in marriage were 
made, James and Esther wrote their 
own marriage ceremony. It was simple, 
dignified, and—composed by a couple of 
lawyers—incontestably legal. This script 
they gave to the judge who was to unite 
them in (secular) matrimony. 

But the judge double-crossed them. 
A staunch Methodist layman, when he 
had the couple standing helpless before 
him, he read the Methodist wedding 
service, prayers and all. 

James and Esther were nonplused, 
but there was nothing they could do. 
They were married now, and the God in 
whom they did not believe had been in- 
vited to hear their vows, and bless their 
union. Without presuming too much 
about the workings of Providence, it 
seems safe to conclude that God did 
bless the Pike marriage—and in a wav 
that James and Esther would have been 
the last to acknowledge in 1942, when 
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JAMES PIKE 


the ceremony took place. 

At first, life together, in the hubbub 
and glamour of wartime Washington, 
was wonderful. In addition to his two 
jobs as lawyer, James had started, with 
an SEC colleague, a publishing com- 
pany with thirty-five employees to print 
and distribute legal materials. He also 
wrote a law-school case book and nu- 
merous law-review articles. James was a 
man who was happiest when working 
hard, and he was, incidentally, making 
more money than he would probably 
ever make again for the rest of his life. 

But when their first child was on the 
way, the Pikes began talking about what 
philosophy, what standards and values, 
they would give their son or daughter to 
live by. Somehow their intellectual and 
worldly success did not seem to be quite 
to the point. Once again James began to 
feel that the ultimate goal of life had 
slipped through his fingers. Neither he 
nor Esther had brought the answers to 
the deepest questions to their marriage, 
so it was still when all was sifted down, 
the same sum: zero plus zero equals 
zero. (In a later year, writing an essay 
on death, Pike harked back to this pe- 
riod: “Every man knows that his time 
will come—and knows it all the time. 
. . . [He] is assailed by a vivid sense 
that all that he now enjoys is contingent, 
that these things and the like of them 
will pass away.”) 

James and Esther finally acknowl- 
edged that they would have to look be- 
yond, outside the circle of husband and 
wife and expected child, to learn 
whether work and love and parenthood 
added up to anything in the end. 

Tentatively they began to look into 
religion. They read books by C. S. 
Lewis, Reinhold Niebuhr, and William 
Temple, and attended services of var- 
ious churches. In the bustle of their 
busy life in Washington, glimpses of 
real life, the life transformed by faith in 
God, began to come to them. 

It was during this period that James 
Pike, now serving in Naval Intelligence, 
wandered into St. John’s Church, across 
the park from the White House, to look 
for a book. 

When they had become Christians, 
James and Esther remembered, sheep- 
ishly, that marriage service they'd writ- 
ten. True they'd had a Christian cere- 
mony after all, but they hadn’t believed 
in that part of it themselves. The desire 
grew to renew their vows in the light of 
their new knowledge that God was in 


real fact their witness. Thus they were 
remarried, in an Episcopal service, with 
their first daughter, Catherine, in at- 
tendance in a baby-buggy in the middle 
aisle. Today, the man who had wanted 
religion left out of his marriage cere- 
mony is The Very Reverend James A. 
Pike, J.S.D., D.D., Dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York 
—in a word, he is administrator of the 
biggest Protestant church edifice in the 
world. 

Pike’s transition from Christian lay- 
man to clergyman was rapid. “The Navy 
had jolted me out of my legal career. 
That opened wide the question of 
whether, when the war would be over, I 
wanted to go back to law. Soon after I'd 
come back to Christianity, my boyhood 
vocation to the priesthood bubbled up 
out of my subconscious—this time in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, not the 
Roman Catholic.” 

By a special procedure of the church 
for men trained in another profession, 
Pike studied theology in his spare time. 
His conversion seemed to release even 
deeper magazines of energy than he had 
been lavishing on his law career. Soon 
he met the qualifications for the first 
order in the Episcopal clergy, and was 
made a deacon—later curate—at St. 
John’s Church. His superior in the 
Navy, Admiral Land, issued an unusual 
order permitting Pike te wear clerical 
street dress as well as his Navy uniform. 

Pike’s first concern after ordination 
was for the students in the University 
where he’d been teaching. But when he 
planned and announced a program for 
Episcopalians at George Washington, 
only three students turned up. Discour- 
aged, he went to see Presbyterian cam- 
pus minister Elwyn Smith, who already 
operated a program for Presbyterian 
students. Pike, Smith, and Howard 
Johnson teamed up and soon had a 
group of up to a hundred students meet- 
ing every Friday night. Ringing a 
change on the then-famous “Kilroy was 
here,” these students inscribed the an- 
cient Christian symbol of the fish wher- 
ever they went around the campus. To 
the curious they explained that the fish 
was a sign that in the secularist atmos- 
phere of a great urban university, Chris- 
tianity was not without a foothold. 

After his discharge from the Navy, 
Pike became a fellow and tutor at Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. From 1946 
to 1947 he was rector of Christ Church, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and Episco- 
pal chaplain at Vassar College. From 
1947 to 1949 he was head of the depart- 
ment of religion, and chaplain of Co- 







lumbia University, later becoming 
associate in religion and law. In 1953} 
was made dean of the Cathedral Chur 
of St. John the Divine in New York. 

Today, at New York’s great cathed, 
Dean Pike preaches often to congreg, 
tions of 3,000 to 4,000. On speci 
church days, about ten or eleven times 
year, there are services for a capaci 
congregation of 10,000. 

One of Dean Pike’s special interey 
is the academic community. Several q 
the canons of the cathedral (as dey 
Pike is senior of the group) tea 
courses in subjects other than religiaj 
at Columbia University—the dea 
teaches law, of course. Another cang 
explains that many students “still think 
that to be a Christian you have to | 
slightly dumb. It does them good tj 
have a man in clerical collar stand be 
fore them and give a brilliant lecture is 
history, law, architecture, or another ¢ 
the academic disciplines.” The dew 
travels to many campuses to talk to ste 
dents and faculty. Recently the Amer 
can Association of Law Schools aske 
him to contribute a chapter for a bod 
on the legal profession. 

One of the canons of St. John the D- 
vine describes the cathedral as “a sound 
ing board for Christian points of view 
that’s heard all around the world.” 4s 
the most frequently heard voice on this 
sounding board, Dean Pike feels tha 
sermons here ought to deal more with 
topical and social issues than would b 
appropriate with a parish church. Fo 
this reason he is often quoted on contre 
versial topics. 

The most recent issue was censorship 
When Cardinal Spellman of New Yor 
denounced the film Baby Doll and « 
dered Catholics not to see it, Pike dix 
cussed the larger issues involved ini 
sermon the following Sunday. Apat 
from commenting on the picture’s merits 
as art or entertainment, he pointed out 
that it did deal with some serious prob 
lems—“hopeless and fruitless lives . .. 
sickness of soul, frustration, and defeat.” 
To the throng in the vast nave of Amer 
ica’s largest church, the dean declared 
that Christ himself “entered our cond: 
tions at our shabbiest level. The crum 
bling home of Baby Doll and ber 
pathetic husband is high-class as com™ 
pared to the stable at Bethlehem. . .: 
Shall we be more decent and respectable 
than the Lord himself? . . . The churchs fj 
job is not to condemn portrayals of red 
life; its job is to provide the answers for 
the problems which they raise.” 

Another controversy centered around 

(Continued on page %) 
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From 3,000 to 4,000 refugees live in each of these housing 
units, with a minimum of five adults to a 9%’ x 121%’ room. 


HONG KONG 
PATHETIC PARADISE 


Beneath a veneer of riches, a proud people struggle for 
survival aided by tireless Christians and an unusual state 


Text and photographs by Henry L. McCorkie 


HE blowing of horns is strictly for- 
bidden in the densely populated 
areas of Hong Kong and Kowloon, 
e two great cities which face each 
er across Hong Kong Harbor. But 
e cities are never silent—away from 
e bright, bustling port and shopping 
eets, there’s an awesome sound that 
akes one’s soul. It is the deep and 
erful hum of humans—thousands 
pon thousands packed row by row, 
lier by tier. These are the real Hong 
kong—the 700,000 Chinese patriots who 
ive poorly and die wretchedly as refu- 
fees from tyranny. 
To some, the beautiful, fabled Crown 
dlony of Hong Kong is a peaceful, 
lilly, island retreat off the coast of 
wither China. For those who live in 
said Repulse Bay facing the South 
hina Sea, this is so. 
To some, Britain’s door to Communist 
ina is the world’s best shopping cen- 
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ter. For the tourist who buys Swiss 
watches, Japanese cameras, and British 
woolen suits for less than these items 
cost in their own countries, this is so. 

To some, the “Pearl of the Orient” is 
the world’s worst slum. And for the 
American tourist who decides to visit 
refugee village shacks on a hot summer 
day, this could be said to be so. 

Hong Kong is all of these and many 
more. It can be all things to all men— 
and women. But first of all it is a home 
to 3,000,000 people, 2,000,000 of whom 
are crowded into an area of some ten 
square miles. Most of these people 
don’t particularly want to be crowded 
like this, but history and geography 
give them no choice. They can’t move 
out to the country and they can't leave 
the colony. And their numbers increase 
so steadily (70,000 a year) that all the 
ships in Southeast Asia couldn't take 
them away to a new home, even if they 


could find one. As one Christian pastor 
said, “We're all in a lifeboat and it’s get- 
ting mighty full.” 

The paradoxes in this paradise are 
startling. The city area is one of the 
cleanest looking in the entire world, and 
the Chinese who make up 99 per cent 
of the colony’s population look clean, 
too, despite their obvious poverty. But 
the colony has been on water rationing 
for years, and the filth and squalor in 
some refugee areas is appalling. Only 
desperate, round-the-clock medical 
work by governmental and private 
agencies has prevented epidemics at 
times. 

Of the some 700,000 refugees from 
the Chinese mainland in Hong Kong, 
only some 300,000 have been resettled 
by the government in new housing 
units. Approximately 200,000 are “roof- 
top” dwellers. They build squatters’ 
huts on the roofs of apartment and office 
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buildings. More than 100,000 live in 
squatters’ huts on hills and along side- 
walks. And another 100,000 sleep in the 
streets or under stairs or in doorways. 
Yet the crime rate is not overly severe, 
and the streets do not seem crowded ex- 
cept during rush hours—and this with an 
estimated 300,000 unemployed. Only in 
the great humming housing centers is 
one aware of the crush of humanity. 
The problem that is Hong Kong can 
never be solved without political 
change. But a practical, wonderful gov- 
ernment and a small but selfless corps 
of Christian and other volunteer-agency 
workers have done their best to ease the 
plight of the Hong Kong refugees. 
Hong Kong’s government is typically 
British—aloof, calm, efficient, and ready 
to meet new crises with new answers. 
When the horrible squatter fires of 1953 
and 1954 left some 90,000 homeless, the 
government developed its now-famous 
multi-story buildings. These six- and 
seven-story structures, shaped like an 
“H,” hold some 4,000 people apiece in 
rooms nine-and-a-half by twelve-and-a- 
half feet. The rent per room is about 
$2.30 a month, but a family of at least 
five must occupy it (children 
under ten are counted as half adults). 
This seems like criminal crowding to 
some, but the refugees want to live in 
the units. The units have no light, 
screens, or cross-ventilation, but water 
and toilet facilities are furnished on each 


adults 


floor. 

Education is a tremendous problem, 
too. The government can’t supply all the 
classrooms needed, but it gives private 
agencies every help in creating addi- 
tional school space. In 1956, private 
schools of every size and description 
than half of all the 
youngsters who were able to enroll. 

In this valiant effort, the Christian 
minority of 120,000—almost 
equally divided between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics—has taken an in- 
creasingly active role along with 
UNICEF other international 
agencies. Almost every area seems to 
have Christian schools and centers 
working fourteen to eighteen hours a 
day to provide education, employment, 
and encouragement to thousands. Even 
on the rooftops of the giant housing 
structures, the church has founded 
schools and Bible clubs. And even in 
weathered refugee shacks and rented 
storefront churches, Christian work is 
going on. There’s no letup to this job 
because there’s always too much to do. 
But that is the struggle and the glory of 
Hong Kong. 


educated more 


some 


and 
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Reading Bible at daybreak, Henry Ku has a few minutes alone in his 6’ x 8’ pape 
lined shack. Iron bed is his most valuable belonging; his books are most pri 


HELP ANI 


E ARE always in the forge or 

on the anvil. By trials God is 

shaping us for higher things.” 
This inscription, in English and Chi- 
nese, has been written on the paper 
walls of a six-foot-by-eight-foot shack, 
high on a refugee hill in Kowloon, Hong 
Kong. The writer is twenty-six-year-old 
Henry Ku. That’s not his real name be- 
cause he’s an escapee from Communist 
China. His mother is still there; his 
father is in Formosa under the flag of 
Nationalist China. Henry Ku is a real 
person, but he is also a symbol of the 
tragedy wrought by politics, geography, 
and the lack of faith in man’s strivings 
under God. 

This bright, capable young man is a 
refugee student. There are more than 
5,000 like Henry Ku in Hong Kong, and 
several hundred who should be classi- 
fied as teachers, not students. This 


group, only a small portion of the 70; 
000 refugees, represents, however, th 
cream of Chinese leadership in the o 
ony. But most of them, at one time@ 
another, have been unemployed, sem 
starved, ragged, homeless, and discow 
aged almost beyond despair. Some hav 
committed suicide; some have retume 
to Communist China as dedicated ent 
mies of freedom; some have _ becot 
bums and derelicts, begging and ste 

ing their way to oblivion. 

The reasons for this pathetic’ waste 
leadership are many. The first is lack 
educational opportunity. The colony! 
one governmental university and mitt 
new refugee colleges can handle oal' 
about half of the students who want 
attend. Then there is the problem @ 
funds. Most of these students are with 
out families or family resources. And 
they can’t find work to pay their bik 
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even if they are admitted to a college. 
And if they do find work, it is usually 
had manual labor which lasts for ten 
hours a day six or seven days a week. 
Nobody can go to college full time with 
a schedule like that. Immigration re- 
stictions keep the students bound to 
Hong Kong for better or for worse. And 
its usually worse. 

Henry Ku is an exception. He has 
lived in his squatter shack for seven 
years without being burned out or 
aatching tuberculosis. He owns a fairly 
decent used suit and an old iron bed 
with two blankets and a comforter. He 
iso owns a towel which doubles for a 
pillow. But his most prized possessions 
ae two small shelves of books in Eng- 
lish and Chinese and some old pocket 
Magazines. Currently he holds down 
two teaching jobs and earns almost fifty 
US. dollars a month—a princely sum 
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Walking to school in his only suit, Henry Ku passes tinderbox refugee homes. In 
distance are new units, built after fires in squatters’ huts left 90,000 homeless. 


IOPE FOR HENRY KU 


for a bachelor refugee. 

But Henry’s lot was not always so 
good. On the mainland, he was the son 
of an upper class, well-educated, Pres- 
byterian family. Both his father and 
mother held responsible positions in the 
community, But when the Communists 
came in 1949, Henry’s father left the 
mainland. Because of the family’s posi- 
tion they were suspect. Henry’s mother 
realized this and persuaded her son to 
leave their home later in the year. To- 
gether the two began a long trek to free- 
dom. Henry shaved off his hair com- 
pletely and dressed as a river boatman. 
Using small streams and avoiding 
crowds, the couple made their way 
toward Canton. Then, with freedom al- 
most within grasp, Henry’s mother gave 
him what money she had and told him 
to go. Keeping his courage and using 
his funds wisely, Henry was able to 


At Christian school for refugees, Mr. Ku 
teaches Bible, Mandarin, and arithmetic. 


’ 


Henry Ku’s pupils start out on hike. Next 
door is large, new Communist school. 


bribe his way into Hong Kong. He 
hasn’t seen his mother since that part- 
ing eight years ago. As far as he knows, 
she is sti]l alive somewhere. 

The young Chinese high-school grad- 
uate got in touch with his father in For- 
mosa; his father was able to send him 
some money to live on while he looked 
for work. After almost a year of desper- 
ate searching for employment, he fi- 
nally secured a position as a male nurse 
in the Kowloon Tuberculosis Sanato- 
rium for ten U.S. dollars a month plus 
food and board. After two years in this 
job, he was able to save about fifty U.S. 
dollars, enough to have him admitted 
as a freshman at Canton Overseas Col- 
lege in Kowloon. 

He still doesn’t: know how he was 
able to last through four years of col- 
lege, but he can never find enough 
words to thank the American Christians 
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who enabled him to finish. In 1954, de- 
spite excellent grades, he thought he 
would have to stop. His money had run 
out, But concerned Christian workers in 
Hong Kong, among them Presbyterians 
Andrew Tod Roy and Miss Muriel 
Boone, learned to know and like this 
cheerful, cooperative student. Henry 
was offered a grant of sixteen dollars a 
month from One Great Hour of Sharing 
funds to help him finish his sophomore 
year. 

In the summer of 1954 he went with 
Dr. Roy and eighteen other students to 
a tiny bare island in the Hong Kong 
group for a manual work project. The 
students toiled in the boiling Hong 
Kong heat 11,000 


cubic feet of wet clay in order to make 


and moved some 
a pond for commercial fish-raising by 
refugees. For this, he and the others 
were paid. In the fall, the Protestant 
groups in Hong Kong organized a Com- 
mittee on Student Work Projects. Henry 
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Worshipers at Sunday service of Mandarin-speaking congregation of Church of Christ in China stan M 
in 40-degree cold to hear sermon. All members are refugees, and most are former Presbyteriam 


was one of the first to apply for work 
under this committee. He was assigned 
to teach in a small Lutheran primary 
school which served more than a hun- 
dred poor refugee children. The next 
summer, he returned to Sunshine Is- 
land for more manual labor. In the fall 
he resumed his teaching assignment 
with the refugee children, and last year 
was graduated from Canton Overseas 
College with a major in economics. 

Armed with his diploma and fresh 
hope, Henry again tried to get a per- 
manent position. And again he found 
out that education and ability don't 
mean much in Hong Kong’s permanent 
flood of manpower. After two months 
he received a temporary job with Miss 
Boone in her refugee casework center. 
And later he received his present teach- 
ing positions in the Tai Wah primary 
school and a rooftop children’s center, 
both near his hut on the hill. 

Henry Ku is an active member of a 






ee 


acti 


small refugee church some distance 
away from his For several 
months he has been leader of the c@ 
gregation’s Youth Fellowship. He's ea 
sidered an excellent teacher, and now 
plans to continue with education ag@ 
career. Where this career will take him 
neither he nor the people who have 
helped him know. You just don’t think 
about the day after tomorrow in Hong 
Kong when you're a refugee. 

Henry Ku and some 200 students and 
fellow graduates are now employed 
through the thirty-five student wor 
projects supported by One Great How 
gifts. But there are almost 500 desert 
ing students still waiting for the oppor 
tunity to help their fellow refugees # 
the same time they earn a living and 
educate themselves. As Andy Roy says 
“This group .. . represents one of Hong 
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Kong's greatest unsolved problems... At § 
The world can ill afford to throw a group *F¥ 
° ° ” func 
like this upon a scrap heap. 
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Meeting-place of Mandarin congregation is a rented hall, until members raise funds for a new building. Henry Ku is an 
active member, and his one chance for relaxation and friendship comes at Youth Fellowship, of which he is a leader. 


Henry Ku chats with a good friend, Presbyterian fraternal 
worker Andrew Tod Roy, chaplain and teacher at Chung Chi 
college and director of many work projects for students. 
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At Student Work Projects office, Mr. Ku waits for an in- 
terview. This interchurch agency, aided by Presbyterian 
funds and personnel, employs 200 students in 35 projects. 
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PRAYER AND PERSONAL RELIGION—V 





SENSING GOD'S PRESENCE 


Not to advance in spiritual life is to go back. As we grow 
in age we are meant to grow in grace. But progress in prayer 
is never automatic. It comes about only as we deliberately 
pay attention to God and to developing those habits of 
thought and action which keep him before our minds. So we 
are concerned in this installment to consider ways that will 
help us more easily to pay attention to him and thus come 
to know and love him more. 


If you are a very busy person, involved in all the demands 
and distractions of earning a living or keeping house, so 
that you have only limited time for devotional practices, 
how are you going to gain the sense of God’s presence which 
is necessary for progress in prayer? 

The secret is to pray in and through all your busyness 
and activities. Let the work you do and the people you 
meet be themselves the vehicles for your prayers. Try to 
cultivate the sense of God’s presence, not as something to 
be gained apart from your daily living, but as a part of 
all the events and activities of the day. 

Take, for example, any given moment on any given day. 
That moment, and all that is involved in it for good or 
for evil, is the means by which God is trying to break into 
your life to communicate with you. If you are discouraged, 
he is concerned to give you hope; if you are guilty, he is 
asking you to say you are sorry, so that you may be for- 
given; if you are frightened, he is telling you to trust in 
him; if you have a task, he offers you the strength to 
accomplish it. Whatever the conditions of a given moment 
may be, they are the means by which God comes into your 
life, so that you may know him better, love him more, and 
serve him more ably. There is never any moment that takes 
place outside of God's providence. So you can be aware of 
him and respond to him moment by moment in your busy- 
ness and still go about the tasks of the day. 

Another way by which you may be helped to practice 
the presence of God in your daily living is to try to see him 
in and through the people you meet. It is possible to culti- 
vate this practice so that you come to see each person as 
somehow bearing God to you. You may see this most 
easily to be true of the people who need you: the sick, the 
unhappy, the forlorn, the lonely, the poor, the rejected. 
It is just as true of those who apparently do not need you, 
and especially of those who do not like you. So when a 
person comes into your life you can properly ask God, 
“What are you trying to say to me through this person?” 
When a person irritates you, God may be saying, “Be pa- 
tient.” When someone criticizes you, God may be saying, 
“Think of how he could judge you if he knew you as I 


know you.” When you are betrayed by someone you 
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trusted, God may be saying, “Your final trust and confidene 
must be in me and not in men.” 

So your response to the person will also be your respons 
to God. In this way not only will you remain open to every 
human relationship, and be helped to treat each person a 
a bearer of God to you, but God will himself come to you 
intimately and directly and personally in and through al 
these relationships. He will be as involved in your life as 
every person is involved. No matter how busy you may 
be with people, God will be brought to you through all 
of them, and you will be given a more constant sense of 
his presence. 

Another way by which God’s presence may be exper- 
enced is by being sensitive to his handiwork and reality in 
the world of nature. The heavens, flowers, birds, mountains, 
floods, mists, meadows, sunsets, and storms all contain 
signs and symbols that the whole realm of nature is his 
Such intimations as these which seem to come from another 
world are to be welcomed, You can cultivate sensitivity to 
these “breakings through,” and put yourself in the way d 
them. Wherever you seem closest to God through the beauty 
and awesomeness of nature is the place where you cat 
properly go time and again to sense his presence: walking 
along the beach at the breaking of the waves; at dusk as 
shadows lengthen and the world for a moment seems to 
stand still; beneath the stars at night; lying on the bow 
of a boat as it rides into the rolling sea; inhaling the fr 
grance of an herb garden; watching a bird light on a branch 
and fly off instantly. To respond by the lifting of your heart 
in thanksgiving to God is to be stirred by his Spirit and to 
be reminded that you are constantly in his presence. 

These experiences in nature are frequently the ways by 
which people are first touched by God. It is as they respond 
to him in such experiences that they then come to under 
stand that he is infinitely more than an emotional exper- 
ence related to beauty and wonder, that he is finally the 
One shown fully in Jesus Christ. This complete revelation, 
however, comes only as people respond to their best ur 
derstanding of him where they begin. The God revealed 
in nature is not the fullest expression of God for the Chris 
tian, but he is nevertheless the same God, and it is in 
nature that he is often first, if imperfectly, known. Once 
you have responded to the leadings of God and _ been 
brought to his deepest manifestation in Jesus Christ, vou 
are then able to turn back to the world of nature and see 
signs of God everywhere. Having known God's love it 
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Christ, you are free to find and be fed by lesser manifesta- 
tions of that same love in the beauty of nature. It is a sure 
sign of spiritual depth to be able to see the glory of God 
in a rose, for example, and to praise him for it, because 
you have already seen his glory most fully on the Cross. 

" You may develop a sense of God’s presence, finally, 
by reminding yourself that God lives within you. There 
is the testimony of the “inner light” and the sound of the 
“still, small voice.” Christ is known within, and the interior 
life can be built upon a quiet and constant inner conver- 
sation with him. 

One of the masters in this art of practicing the presence 
of God was a retired soldier known to the world as 
Brother Lawrence. Near the end of his life, he made this 
comment: “Were I a preacher I should, above all things, 
preach the practice of the presence of God... . He 
requires no great matters of us: a little remembrance of 
him from time to time; a little adoration; sometimes to 
pray for his grace; sometimes to offer him your sufferings; 
and sometimes to return him thanks for the favors he has 
given you, and still gives you, in the midst of your trou- 
bles; and to console yourself with him the oftenest you can. 
Lift up your heart to him . . . the least little remembrance 
will always be acceptable to him. You need not cry very 
loud; he is nearer to us than we are aware.” 

A hint: memorize some reminders of God. Simple little 
sentences or prayers said frequently during the course 
of a day will in time lift your mind constantly to God's 
presence. 


Reading, prayer groups, and retreats. These are three aids to 
progress in the life of devotion which Christians in varying 
degree have found indispensable. They provide strengthen- 
ing of the interior life, and in one way or another will make 
possible an increase of grace for your own life. 

Reading. Men and women who have known and loved 
God in their day have left accounts of their experiences to 
help us to know and love him in our day. One of the great 
aids to progress in prayer, therefore, is the reading and 
inwardly digesting of the experiences of those who have 
walked with God. The book, of course, is the Bible. As 
no other book, this one has led men and women through 
the ages to feed upon the living Word of God, to be 
sustained and comforted and guided by him. There is no 
substitute for the daily devotional reading of the Bible. 

As you begin to read in books in the field of religion, 
you will come upon particular authors who seem to write 
especially for you and your condition. When you find such 
aone, settle down to make him a constant companion and 
let him lead you through his own experiences into deeper 
and richer experiences of your own of the knowledge and 
love of God. 

One final word should be said about spiritual reading: 
read slowly. The material can be taken into your soul only 
as you “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” it. This 
means little bites at a time, not entire meals. This is why 
spiritual reading makes such good bedtime reading. Only 
afew pages at a time are enough. But taken regularly over 
the years they make possible a great increase in grace and 
strengthening of the inner life of the Spirit. 

Prayer groups testify in the devotional life to the uni- 
versal human’ experience that in union there is strength, 
that when barriers are broken down power is released, 
and that in relationships between people there are resources 
for living that a solitary person does not possess. When 
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people pray together, therefore, they are given insights into 
the power of prayer that they do not receive alone. 

A prayer group is nothing more than two or three, or 
ten or twelve, persons who come together at regular in- 
tervals to pray. There is a sharing process that takes place, 
and friendships are formed as people share their knowledge 
of God. There is a moving of God’s Spirit within a group 
of people who trust one another as they are led to suc- 
cessively deeper levels of understanding and love of each 
other and of him. 

Prayer groups may exist for many different purposes 
and center around different concerns, Some, for example, 
may meet for the specific purpose of praying for others: the 
sick, those in special need, communities, statesmen, mis- 
sions, world peace, racial justice, or any other particular 
cause. Bible study groups, begun and continued in the 
spirit of prayer, help people to relate the meaning of the 
Bible to their lives and their communities. Other groups 
may meet for the study of devotional classics or theological 
books, or even for the simple sharing of religious ex- 
perience. ; 

Of whatever nature they may be, prayer groups are at 
their best when there is a minimum of organization, when 
no one person dominates, and when each one feels free 
to bring his own contribution of prayer and concern to 
the whole group. If you are one person alone and believe 
that you should belong to a prayer group, the way to 
begin is to pray. Your prayer may be answered in a day 
or a year, but it will be answered. 


Family worship. We may remind ourselves that the most nat- 
ural prayer group is the family group. God has already 
placed most of us in families, and it is in and through these 
family relationships that he communicates most frequently 
with us. It is here that we generally come most naturally first 
to be aware of him and then to respond to him. It is not 
simply that “families that pray together stay together,” 
but that in their praying they grow also toward God. 
Family prayer can make a most important contribution 
to the personal spiritual growth of each member of the 
family. 

Such prayer properly begins with husband and wife, 
responding to God and relating their lives to him even 
before there are any children. Simple grace at meals is 
perhaps the easiest way to start, for it provides an oppor- 
tunity to thank God for his gifts. The most natural next 
step is for the couple to take time in the evening to thank 
God for each other. This does not have to be done 
formally. It is enough that time is shared for personal 
devotions, and that each realizes that he or she is being 
remembered before God by the other one, and _ their 
common life prayed for. 

A simple form used by many couples for ten minutes 
at the end of the day is to have one of them read a selection 
from the New Testament, followed perhaps by a passage 
or prayers read aloud from a favorite book of devotion. 
They then say the Lord’s Prayer together and conclude 
with each saying silently his own personal prayers. Grad- 
ually each couple will discover a suitable pattern. 

This kind of relationship then sets the framework for 
family worship as children begin to take their places. Par- 
ents will not only see that their small children have regular 
time for prayers, but will want them to participate in family 
prayer as they grow older. Even quite small children can 
take their turns in saying grace (Continued on page 30) 
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One Great Hour: 
A Cloak of Compassion 


The words “Time to Share” beneath 
a simple drawing of a church steeple 
bearing a clock whose hands point to 
11 o'clock have come to represent one 
of the outstanding facts of American 
Protestantism. Annually, this  well- 
known symbol of the One Great Hour 
of Sharing serves to remind millions of 
Protestants of the needs of their breth- 
ren throughout the world. 

Since its inception eight years ago, 
the offering—which this year is observed 
March 31—has more than doubled. Last 


year Presbyterians gave a record $1,- 
482,453 for relief purposes; in eight 
years, contributions total $7,792,916. 

The Reverend Arthur S. Joice, sec- 
retary for special offerings, urges con- 
gregations to give to One Great Hour 
with the generosity that has become 
customary. In a recent communication 
to pastors, Mr. Joice writes: 

“Relief needs throughout the world 
have changed little for the better during 
the past year. In many areas needs are 
more desperate than ever. 

“Hong Kong, Korea, the Far East, 
and areas of western Europe still have 
much misery and suffering with little 








Baby clothes, blankets, rubber 
boots, evening gowns, lingerie, fur 
coats, bathing suits, hundreds of 
pairs of shoes—all these items of 
warmth, self-respect, and even van- 
ity were on their way to refugees 
around the world, thanks to the de- 
sire of thirty high-school girls and 
boys to help people less fortunate 
than they. All thirty are members 
of the Senior High Fellowship of 
the Presbyterian Church in West- 
field, New Jersey. Gathering the 
clothing (a trailer truckload), the 
youngsters called on church mem- 
bers in free hours after school. They 








A Truckload of Warmth 
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also gave one whole weekend of 
their mid-year’s vacation to load 
what they had collected into a truck 
(photo above) and to go to the de- 
pot at New Windsor, Maryland, to 
help sort, mend, and repair it for 
shipment abroad under the auspices 
of Church World Service, a joint 
operation of the National Council 
of Churches and the Church of the 
Brethren. Accompanying the group 
in the bus to Maryland was the 
Reverend James D. Cole, assistant 
minister at Westfield Church, who 
supervised the entire project, and 
Mrs. Marguerite Batten. 








prospect for improvement this year, 
the Near East and eastern Europe { 
situation has grown drastically wo 
and the end is not in sight. 

“The One Great Hour of Sharing ly 
flung a cloak of compassion across 
the above areas and many others, 
need is widespread and urgent in ma 
places. 

“Almost 200,000 Hungarian refuge 
have crossed to freedom in Austria. 
these, 70,000 are still in Austrian r 
gee camps and many will undoubted 
be there for a long time. 

“In our natural concern for the in 
mediate and dramatic plight of the Hu 
garian refugees, we, as Christians, mu 
not forget the equally grave situation 
hundreds of thousands of other refuge 
whose suffering is of longer duration. 

“Refugees and escapees are arriving 
daily in western Europe by the hw 
dreds, from other east European cow 
tries. They arrive with little more tha 
the clothing they are wearing. Th 
churches must help these unfortunat 
refugees until they are able to mak 
their own way. 

“This flow of refugees might be it 
creased a thousand-fold at any time i 
upheavals similar to the one in Hungary 
should occur in other countries such # 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and East Ger 
many. 

“The General Council of the Presby- 
terian Church has taken the position 
that these less-publicized east Europea 
refugees are not different in the eyes d 
the church from Hungarian refugees 
and that the funds raised in response to 
relief appeals should be made available 
for all east European refugees, regart- 
less of the country from which they 
escaped. 

“Following last December's apped 
for funds for Hungarian relief, more 
than 2,000 churches sent in gifts total 
ing over $229,000 designated for this 
purpose. All designations are carefully 

followed and this money has been et 
tirely allocated to Hungarian relief. 

“If, however, churches designate 1957 


One Great Hour offerings to specifi 


areas of the world it will make it almost 
impossible to do the kind of over-all 1 
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lief job which One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing has meant in the past. 

“Churches are now urged, therefore, 
not to designate their One Great Hour 
of Sharing offering specifically for Hun- 
garians. 

“Those charged with administering 
this great program will thus be able to 
weigh need against need for all areas of 
the world and make allocations which 
will be fair for everyone. Obviously, 
Hungarian refugees will receive a prop- 
er and even over-generous proportion 
of church relief funds in 1957.” 


RSV Bible Sale 
Passes Five Million 


Five million copies of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible have been 
placed in circulation since its publica- 
tion in 1952 under the auspices of the 
National Council of Churches. Dr. 
Luther A. Weigle of New Haven, Conn., 
dean emeritus of Yale Divinity School, 
reported on the progress of the Bible 
distribution at a meeting last month of 
the Council’s General Board. The theo- 
logian headed the Standard Bible Com- 
mittee which produced the RSV. 

Dr. Weigle said that 3,500,000 copies 
of the RSV New Testament, published 
several years earlier, also had been put 
into circulation. He said the RSV 
headed the list of non-fiction books in 
the New York Times “Best Sellers” com- 
pilation of 1952, ’58, and 54. 

Supplementary works for the use of 
the RSV have recently appeared or are 
soon to be published, Dr. Weigle an- 
nounced. These include a new Concord- 
ance, compiled with the aid of elec- 
tronics after only 400 hours of work. 
Eleven of twelve volumes of The Inter- 
preter’s Bible have been published and a 
RSV Reference Bible is in preparation. 

Also under way, he said, is a trans- 
lation of the Apocrypha, books and por- 
tions of books which are part of the Old 
Testament in the Latin Vulgate Bible or 
the Greek Septuagint. These books are 
not in the Hebrew Bible and are not 
included in the Hebrew Canon of Holy 
Scripture. Dr. Weigle also reported that 
work has begun on a New Testament 
Octapla, which will contain in parallel 
columns the texts of eight translations 
from Tyndale’s in 1534, to the RSV. 

In addition, he said, a Bible Word 
Book is being prepared that will contain 
more than 1,200 words and phrases of 
the King James version which have been 
affected by changing English usage. 
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Missionary John D. Hayes, born in China, served in the Far East most of his life. 


Famed Missionary, 
Dr. Hayes, Dies in Accident 
The Reverend Dr. John D. Hayes, 


former China missionary, who was im- 
prisoned by the Japanese and by the 
Chinese Communists, died early this 
month in Jogjakarta, Indonesia, after a 
traffic accident. Since 1955, he had been 
teaching English in the theological col- 
lege in the capital city. Recently the 
Indonesian Church asked Dr. Hayes to 
open and direct a Christian student cen- 
ter at a teachers’ college. 

Dr. Hayes was born in Tengchow, 
Shantung, China, where his parents were 
Presbyterian missionaries. He studied at 
the College of Wooster, Princeton Uni- 
versity and Seminary, Oxford University, 
and the University of Edinburgh. As- 
signed to China in 1917, he fostered 
the growth of the Church of Christ in 
China and the Student Christian Move- 
ment. For years he served as executive 
chairman of the North China Mission. 

During World War II, the missionary 
was interned by the Japanese for four 
years. Following his release, he spent 
three years in the United States, then 
returned to work in Kweichow Province 
in southwest China. When the area came 
under Communist control, Dr. Hayes 
was arrested and imprisoned from Oc- 
tober, 1951, to September, 1952. 

For forty consecutive days, the pris- 
oner was harangued by six judges who 
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tried in vain to make him confess to 
working for the U.S. Government and 
trying to “corrupt and enslave the Chi- 
nese people.” He responded by telling 
his captors about his father’s labors for 
the Chinese people, and explaining what 
American democracy and Christianity 
meant to the world. Communist officials 
in Peking noted that the missionary was 
brainwashing his judges, and ordered his 
expulsion from China. 

Dr. Hayes is survived by his wife, a 
son, and four daughters. 


Appeal Yields $26,000 
For Flood Relief 


Students and staff of Pikeville (Ken- 
tucky) College were busy last month 
sending letters of appreciation to gen- 
erous Presbyterians. Soon after PRespy- 
TERIAN LIFE carried an account (March 
2) of the destruction caused by the 
February flood, checks began to be re- 
ceived by Pikeville’s president, Dr. 
A. A. Page. Latest account reveals a to- 
tal of more than $21,000. An additional 
$5,000 has been received in New York 
by the Central Receiving Agency. These 
contributions, reports Dr. Page, will 
greatly aid the reconstruction task. 

In New York, a report to the church's 
General Council showed it would re- 
quire more than $60,000 to replace or 
repair the gymnasium, shops, and fac- 
ulty residences swept by the flood 
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waters. An additional $22,000 will be 
needed to refurbish the Pikeville, Brick- 
ton, and Booneville churches. 

An action by the General Council 
provides funds received by the Central 
Receiving Agency and designated for 
Pikeville Flood Relief will be credited 
toward the One Great Hour of Sharing 
offering. 


Race: Resolutions, 
Bills, and Appeals 


This month Birmingham-A (Alabama) 
Presbytery adopted a resolution protest- 
ing the long-standing position of the 
church on racial integration. The reso- 
lution, adopted by a vote of eighteen to 
three, called upon the General Assem- 
bly to make “a serious effort” to under- 
stand the Southern point of view. 

Such understanding might be at- 
tained, the resolution suggested, by per- 
sonal visits and discussions with white 
and Negro church leaders in the South. 
In this way “future pronouncements [of 
the General Assembly] may not only be 
prophetic of the idea, but also realistic 
for the immediate future.” 

Meanwhile, Union Presbytery (Ten- 
nessee) expressed the opposite view in 
a condemnation of recently enacted 
state laws “permissive” of segregation. 
The presbytery resolution denounced 
the legislation as an “invitation to the 
lawless to persist in their defiance of 
the Constitution.” The statement con- 
demned violence against persons and 
property: “Violence is the expression of 
fear, hatred, and the will to destroy. It 
is sin.” The widely-held belief in “grad- 
ualism” in altering race relations was 
also criticized by the presbytery: “Grad- 
ualism for the Negro means shorter life, 
a lower wage, an inferior education. . . . 
Let us be wary of the conceit that we as 
white persons may profit from the deg- 
radation of our fellow man.” 

Meanwhile at Knoxville, Methodist 
women in the South were praised by 
Bishop Richard C. Raines for their cour- 
age in “advocating the practice of 
Christ's ethical teachings and spirit in 
the matter of race relations.” Address- 
ing the annual meeting of the Southeast- 
ern Jurisdiction of the Methodist Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service, Bishop 
Raines urged the 426,766-member jur- 
isdiction “to continue to sound the 
trumpet, challenging the church until 
the membership generally awakens to 
what Christ expects of his church.” 

In Arkansas four pro-segregation bills 


were passed by the Arkansas Senate 
after being opposed by Baptist, Dis- 
ciples, Roman Catholic, and Jewish cler- 
gymen. 

Pastor Robert Lowell Stone of Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, wrote to Arkansas Governor 
Orville Faubus, calling the new laws an 
“atrocity that has shocked the Chris- 
tians across this beloved state of ours.” 
He pointed out that discrimination on 
racial grounds is a violation of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and democracy 
both. 

Six nationally-known Protestant and 
Roman Catholic leaders appealed to 
President Eisenhower for “stronger lead- 
ership” in quelling the Ku Klux Klan 
and other anti-Negro manifestations in 
the South. “The emergence of violence 
and hate is a problem that concerns the 
entire nation,” said the statement sent 
to the President. The appeal was signed 
by National Council of Churches Presi- 
dent Eugene Carson Blake, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop Angus Dun, Theolo- 
gian Reinhold Niebuhr, Jesuit Editor 
John LaFarge, Yale Divinity School 
Dean Liston Pope, and Presbyterian 
Pastor James H. Robinson, who has 
made a study of race relations in many 
nations. 


Relief Agency Doubles 
Shipments in 1956 


More than 96,000 tons of food, cloth- 
ing, medicines, and other relief supplies 
valued at about $31,188,181 were sent 
to needy overseas areas in 1956 by 
Church World Service, international re- 
lief agency of the National Council of 
Churches. 

The Reverend R. Norris Wilson, CWS 
executive director, said this was more 
than double the amount shipped last 
year, which was about 73,000,000 
pounds. Of the year’s totals, 93,500 
tons valued at $27,423,944 were food- 
stuffs—mainly dairy products from U.S. 


surplus stocks—an increase of 57,950 


tons over the amount sent last year. 

Relief supplies other than surplus food 
totalled about 2,500 tons, valued at 
$3,764,937. This represented more than 
500,000 pounds over the previous year’s 
shipments. Most of the program was 
made possible through funds raised by 
Protestant Churches cooperating with 
CWS (largely through the “One Great 
Hour of Sharing” appeal), and com- 
modity collections of the Christian Ru- 
ral Overseas Program. 


Southwest Men 
Meet in Wichita 


If any one of the four 1957 arg 
meetings of the National Council ¢ 
Presbyterian Men is likely to prove dif 
ferent from the other three, it is the 
Southwestern area gathering. 

Wichita was to be unlike New York 
and San Francisco, which preceded it 
(P.L., March 16), and Chicago, which 
was to follow it. Nowhere else would 
men wear maps of Texas twice the 
width of the lapels on which they wor 
them. Nowhere else would there be 
four-inch sunflowers to signify loyalty 
to Kansas. 

The important difference was that 
this was the first regional meeting of 
men of the Southwest. For the East it 
was the third meeting. For the West it 
was the fourth. In Chicago, Presby- 
terian men have crowded the Palmer 
House for the last nine years. 

The similarities were, however, more 
impressive than the differences. Pastor 
Arthur L. Miller, freed from all home 
base responsibilities for one month by 
generous elders in Denver, was again 
on hand. On the stage, behind the 
speakers, was again the costly pane 
ramic display given without charge by 
Presbyterian Sherrill L. Mitchell of 
Knoxville, Tennessee. The theme, again, 
was “I am not ashamed. . . .” Presby- 
terian Men’s president Kenneth G. Me 
Gilvray again bespoke gentleness in his 
presiding. Moderator David W. Proffitt 
and former Moderator Hermann N. 
Morse still had the same undisputed 
earnestness as they made a $54,000,000 
benevolence budget for 1962 seem as 
real as it was important. 

The program had its variants, of 
course. The devotional leader, this time, 
was G. Raymond Campbell, pastor of 
Oklahoma City’s Westminster Church. 
The president of the Big Chief Drilling 
Company, William T. Payne, spoke im 
favor of major gifts to the Foundation of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Featured in Wichita was Washing 
ton’s former governor, now a corpora 
tion president, Arthur B. Langlie, who 
dismissed political affairs in a sentence 
or two, and gave himself fully to a plea 
that Presbyterian men should be “in 
love with God.” * 

Chicago was to be the national meet- 
ing, but the men of Wichita could not 
forget that their’s was a first meeting, 
and in ways of its very own, more im- 
portant. 
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National Council Asks 
Inter-faith TV Program 


A forward-looking invitation to other 
faiths, a denial that it was trying to 
“control all religious broadcasting,” and 
a report on its own impressive activities 
in 1956, came out of the annual meeting 
of the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches 
in New York City early this month. 

The invitation, which was extended 
by the Commission’s Board of Managers 
acting on a proposal of S. Franklin Mack, 
its executive director, was directed to 
Roman Catholics and Jews. It asked 
them to join the Council in producing a 
weekly nationwide TV program that 
would promote spiritual values without 
reference to specific religious beliefs. 
The program would be aimed at “the 
unchurched and the _ indifferent”; it 
would show “the hand of God at work.” 

Dr. Mack said the greatest difficulty 
would be to reach “the unchurched half 
of the nation which avoids programs 
labeled ‘religious’ without . . . losing 
the great audiences that like religious 
programs the way they are.” 

The Commission requested a meeting 
of representatives of the TV-producing 
groups of the three faiths with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. It is on 
this network that the Sunday program 
is at present called both “The Catholic 
Hour” and “Frontiers of Faith” by Prot- 
estants and Jews. 

A plan to set up closer relationships 
between the Commission and independ- 
ent religious broadcasters also was an- 
nounced, This seemed to be connected 
with the denial, issued by Dr. Mack, 
that the Commission was interested in 
controlling religious broadcasting. 

The denial came in reply to a charge 
made in February by the National Re- 
ligious Broadcasters, Inc., that the Com- 
mission was using a “pressure policy” to 
gain control of the airwaves. This 


group, which is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, took 
sharp issue with the Commission’s stand 
against the purchase or sale of time for 


religious broadcasts (see Seen and 
Heard, page 29). 

According to Dr. Mack, the Commis- 
sion holds not that it is “morally wrong” 
to buy time; it simply “advised against 
it.” He said that selling of time to re- 
ligious broadcasters “tends to become 
divisive and competitive. Ability to pay 
should not . . . outweigh such consid- 
erations as representativeness, potential 


audience, and real value to the commy. 
nity.” The Commission’s stand is tha 
it is “vital to religious freedom that & 
verse religious positions have a right 
be heard.” 

The report of the Commission listed 
its expanding activities and interes 
during 1956. It produced almost 200 Ty 
programs which were aired over 465 of 
the nation’s 475 TV stations. “Staff mem. 
bers traveled more than 60,000 miles jp 
search of programs, materials, and ad 
vice. . . . There were more programs 
more air time, more people involved in 
1956 than ever before.” One-hundred 
seventy-three of the programs wer 
brand-new—an average of one new pr 
gram nearly every two days. The Com 
mission sponsored forty-six broadcast 
training-institutes and workshops to help 
preachers and other religious workers t 
learn how to reach greater audiences 
through electronic media. It arranged 
appearances of religious spokesmen up- 
on more than 600 radio or TV non-religi- 
ous programs. 


Churchmen in Congress: 
Presbyterians Rank Third 


With eighteen Senators and eighty- 
seven Representatives, Methodists con- 
tinue to be the largest denominational 
group in the Congress of the United 
States. Although the majority of the na- 
tion’s lawmakers is Protestant, Roman 
Catholics have the second largest mem- 
bership in the eighty-fifth Congress with 
eleven Senators and eighty-four Repre- 
sentatives. 

Presbyterians are the third largest 
group with thirteen Senators and fifty- 
five Congressmen. Baptists follow close- 
ly with sixty-seven, of whom thirteen are 
in the Senate and fifty-four in the House. 
Episcopalians are in fifth place with 
twelve Senators and forty-eight Con- 
gressmen. 

The figures were reported by the Li- 
brary of Congress, which has completed 
the first official survey ever undertaken 
of the religious affiliation of members of 
Congress. Previously, their denomina- 
tional affiliation was known only from 
official biographies in the Congressional 
Directory or their response to privately 
sponsored polls. 

For the first tinte, a Hindu is serving 
in Congress, the Congress reported. He 
is Representative D. S. Saund (D, 
Calif.). Congress also numbers twelve 
members of the Jewish faith and seven 
Mormons. 
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In Caibarién, Cuba, eostionall band from Colegio Presbiteriano leads Chatham, 
N. J., Westminster Fellowship visitors to the school. March was planned by prin- 
cipal José Vasquez as Protestant witness in a predominantly Roman Catholic town. 


Additional Protestant denominations 
represented in Congress are: Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, twenty- 
nine; Lutheran, twenty-one; Disciples 
of Christ, sixteen. 

Also, Unitarian, five; Churches of 
Christ and the Reformed Church in 
America, four each; Society of Friends 
(Quakers), three; Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church and the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, two each; and the 
Evangelical Free Church, one. Another 
twenty legislators designated themselves 
only as “Protestant.” 

The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, which com- 
piled the report, said the project was 
undertaken in many 
quests, most of which came from mem- 
bers of Congress themselves. 


response to re- 


New Jersey Youth 
Tour Cuban Churches 


For eight days last month, “Himno 
de la Fraternidad Westminster” and 
‘Santo, Santo, Santo” replaced “The 
Westminster Fellowship Hymn” and 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy” in the repertoire of 
thirty-six young people from Ogden Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church in Chatham, 
New Jersey. The exchange of these and 
other hymns occurred during the West- 
minster Fellowship group’s winter-vaca- 
tion trip to visit Cuban Presbyterians. 
The youthful Americans sang familiar 
hymns and addressed church groups in 
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Spanish—one lad, Dickinson Forrest, 
spoke in seven churches in one day, The 
Cubans responded so warmly to the vis- 
itors’ ventures in Spanish that the 
Chatham young people doubly appreci- 
ated the hours spent in preparation for 
the trip by learning about the language 
and Presbyterian work in Cuba. 

The journey to Cuba was the culmi- 
nation of the Chatham Westminster Fel- 
lowship’s four-year cycle of field trips, 
which take place during the February 
public-school vacation. Previously the 
young people had observed church work 
in New York, Washington, and North 
Carolina. The cycle will begin again 
next year with a trip to Manhattan. Since 
the spring of 1956, the young travelers, 
who ranged in age from twelve to seven- 
teen, earned the money for their air 
transportation to and from Cuba, and 
for the cost of the chartered bus which 
took them around the island. Their par- 
ents gave funds for food and lodging. 

The travelers’ crowded itinerary in- 
cluded visits to congregations and to 
National schools, — hospitals, 
and clinics, as well as side trips to fac- 
tories and shops. The visitors met with 
young people and church leaders. 

Accompanying the group were Og- 
den Memorial's pastor, the Reverend 
Clarence L. Lecrone; its Director of 
Christian Education, Miss Betty Jane 
Miller; and two parents of the young 
travelers, Mrs. Newton Bryant, and Dr. 
M. T. Ryman, a physician. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


Newly baptized Van Dusen family at First Church, Johnson City, New York. 


HOW ONE FAMILY JOINED CHURCH 


Early this month Parade, a Sunday 
newspaper picture magazine, featured 
the story of a couple and their four 
young children who, a little over a year 
ago, were baptized en masse in First 
Presbyterian Church, Johnson City, New 
York. In“A Family Finds God” (Parade, 
March 3, 1957), the family is cited as 
one example of thousands of such who 
are adding to church growth. The fath- 


er, “Bill” Van Dusen, was so impressed 
with the fair manner in which his manse- 
improvement contract was negotiated 
with the church trustees that he ap- 
proached the pastor, the Reverend 
James C. Leeper, Jr., and queried him 
about what steps the family. should take 
to join the congregation. Encouraged to 
attend worship services, the family is 
now active in the program of the church. 





“CRUSADERS” SEEKING ENGAGEMENTS 


Three students at Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, members of the “Christ for Our 
Time Crusade,” have announced their 
readiness to receive calls from the min- 
isterial groups of communities who are 
interested in inviting an evangelistic 
team. The Christ for Our Time Crusade 
—an interdenominational, nonprofit ef- 
fort—was organized not to do something 
pastors have failed to do, but to assist 
them in an effort to bring about a mean- 
ingful resurgence of religious interest in 
local communities. The seminarians, 
Walter W. Brown, James B. Billman, 
and Paul S. Hopwood, will travel to- 
gether as a team, accompanied by a 
musician, a song leader and choir direc- 
tor, and possibly others. [Those seeking 
information should write to Christ for 
Our Time Crusade, P.O. Box 775, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. ] 
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CHURCH NOTES 70-YEAR SERVICE 


The outstanding service record of Mr. 
Thomas H. Millington to First Presby- 
terian Church, Phoenixville, Pennsyl- 
vania, was recognized recently with the 
presentation of a Certificate of Enroll- 
ment as Associate in Christian Educa- 
tion. Mr. Millington, who will be 75 
years of age on March 30, has been a 
member of First Church’s Sunday school 
for 70 years, assistant superintendent 
for many years, superintendent for 30 
years, and a teacher for 55 years. He 
is now superintendent emeritus of the 
school. His church record reads as 
follows: a member for 60 years, choir 
member for 40 years, trustee for 45 
years, presently serving his 35th year as 
benevolence treasurer and 41st year as 
elder. In addition, he has been active in 
the Presbytery of Chester of which he 
was once the moderator, and also in the 
Synod of Pennsylvania. 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

125th. First Presbyterian Churgh 
Dundee, New York (the Reverend R 
Irving Deihl, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Lexington, 
Ohio (the Reverend Thomas N. Le 
brand, pastor). 

85th. First Presbyterian Church, Be 
loit, Kansas (the Reverend Raymond§ 
Steger, pastor). 

75th. Mesa Presbyterian Churgh 
Pueblo, Colorado (the Reverend Erneg 
L. Decker, pastor). 

25th. Church of the Covenant, Bos 
ton, Massachusetts. 

10th. Lafayette College Church, Eas 
ton, Pennsylvania (the Reverend John 
M. Currie, pastor and college chaplain), 


DEDICATION® 
The F. W. Olin Science Building 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois 
The building contains facilities for the 
chemistry and physics departments. 

Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa (the Reverend Wilbu 
G. Hassebrock, pastor), of a new Chris 
tian-education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Alliance, 
Nebraska (the Reverend John A. Mag. 
yar, pastor), of its first unit—an educa 
tion and fellowship hall building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Fulton, 
New York (the Reverend Frederick A. 
Magley, pastor), of a new Fellowship 
Hall, meeting room and kitchen; a new 
Christian-education section; the remod- 
eled and redecorated sanctuary; and 
other extensive alterations. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Presbyterian Church of the Redeem- 
er, Richmond, California (the Reverend 
Donald Lewis Halboth, pastor), for a 
Christian-education wing. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, [i 
nois, for the Carl Graham Dormitory for 
men. 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Wichita, 
Kansas (the Reverend Henry W. Ander- 
sen, pastor), for its first unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, El Paso, 
Texas (the Reverend George W. Bur 
roughs, Jr., pastor), for its first unit. 


MORTGAGES BURNED: 

First Presbyterian Church, Provi 
dence, Rhode Island (the Reverend F. 
Lawson Suetterlein, pastor), recently 
burned two mortgages—one on the reno 
vated church and another on the manse. 
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Photo from the book “South Africa in Transition” by Alan Paton (see page 24). 


HELP FOR TROUBLED PEOPLE 
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Psychopathic criminals, retarded children, and dwellers in suburban devel- 
opments are among those whose plights are discussed in recent books 


The Urge to Punish, by Henry Wei- 
hofen (Farrar, Strauss and Cudahy, 
$4.00). 

In a book that is remarkably free from 
technical jargon, a professor of law at 
the University of New Mexico explores 
« highly technical problem that should 
be of vital interest to every American. 
The law has long recognized that a per- 
son accused of a crime may be mentally 
disordered in such a way that he cannot 
justly be held responsible for his act. 
But how is mental responsibility to be 
measured? The rule presently followed 
in our courts was established in England 
in 1843, more than a half century before 
Freud, and takes no account of modern 
knowledge in this field. The psychiatrist, 
when called as an expert witness, is re- 
quired to appraise the mental condition 
of the accused by answering questions 
that are based on long-discredited as- 
sumptions. It is as if a physician were 
required to make his report on the health 
ofa patient by answering questions that 
were drawn up by a primitive medicine 
man. The author uses actual cases in 
der to show the inadequacy of the 
present test and then offers a careful and 
citical analysis of recent proposals to 
revise the definition of mental responsi- 
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bility and the procedures for determin- 
ing it. 

In the final chapter, the author turns 
the tables. Here he is concerned not with 
the mental health of the offender, but 
of the society that convicts and pun- 
ishes him. While there are good and 
rational arguments for certain kinds and 
degrees of punishment, he insists that 
irrational and often unconscious emo- 
tional impulses play a large part in de- 
termining our treatment of the criminal 
offender. Only the latter can explain 
penal policies that are often vindictive, 
embittering, and self-defeating when en- 
lightened self-interest would dictate a 
radically different approach. And only 
the latter can explain why we continue 
to execute criminals in the face of over- 
whelming evidence that capital punish- 
ment fails to achieve its intended pur- 
pose of deterrence—that, if anything, it 
has exactly the opposite effect. The 
author notes that among the countries 
that still retain the death penalty, our 
own is distinguished by the absence of 
an organized movement for abolition. 
For us the question is closed, and no 
commanding voice has been raised to 
demand that it be reopened—not even 
the voice of the church. 






Retarded Children Can Be Helped, 
photographs by Cornell Capa, text 
by Maya Pines (Channel Press, Inc., 
$5.00). 


Each year some 120,000 couples in 
this country become the parents of a 
retarded child. For reasons that may 
or may not be known, the retarded child 
develops slowly and most will never ad- 
vance beyond the mental level of normal 
seven- to twelve-year-olds. A small pro- 
portion are even more limited in their 
capacities. Until recently the parents of 
a retarded child generally bore their 
burden alone, keeping the child out of 
sight as much as possible and caring for 
him until that dreaded day when their 
own death would make him a public 
ward. A few years ago these parents 
began cautiously to seek out each other 
and band together to provide specialized 
training and care for their retarded chil- 
dren. This book tells how small groups 
of determined parents—with such aid as 
they could enlist from the public schools 
and other agencies—have created medi- 
cal clinics, nurseries, day camps, training 
centers, sheltered workshops, home- 
training facilities, and special classes. 

Through such efforts it has been 
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shown that a large majority of retarded 
children can, with proper guidance and 
training, become at least partly self- 
sufficient, learn to do certain kinds of 
work, and enjoy genuine feelings of 
achievement as contributing members of 
society. The story is told in non-technical 
language, mostly through case histories 
which are illustrated with poignant, doc- 
umentary photographs by Life photog- 
rapher Cornell Capa. In consenting to 
the use of real names in every case, 
parents bear quiet testimony to their 
convictions that the retarded child calls 
for no shame and concealment, but for 
aggressive and intelligent action. 


The Crack in the Picture Window, 
by John Keats (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$3.00). 

Winston Churchill once quipped: 
“We shape our dwellings, and then our 
dwellings shape us.” This book is a study 
of how the huge housing developments 
that surround all our large citiés tend to 
shape the lives of their inhabitants. It 
shows the shattered dreams of young 
couples who fail to find the happiness 
they thought was assured when they 
bought a new home “in the suburbs.” 
There is the frequent discovery that, 
blinded by the alluring appeal of easy 
(“cheaper than rent”) terms, they are 
committed to paying more than they 
can afford for a house that is not worth 
the money. The shiny gadgets that made 
the house look like a page out of House 
Beautiful prove a poor substitute for the 
minimum requisite living space that is 
lacking. In the fictitious (but realistic) 
story of John and Mary Drone, the 
author shows how family life is impaired 
at the deepest level by the crowded in- 
adequacy of their slick new house. What 
is even more depressing, if also funny 
at times, is the relationships they de- 
velop with neighbors who are monot- 
onously similar in age, background, and 
outlook. There is no real privacy in Roll- 
ing Knolls and little opportunity for in- 
dividuality to express itself in the choice 
of friends. The houses are so close to- 
gether that neighbors must feign a kind 
of cozy and intimate friendship or risk 
being labeled as snooty. 

Despite his often severe criticism of 
builders, realtors, bankers, and govern- 
ment officials, the author has little to 
suggest in the way of constructive al- 
ternatives to present policies and prac- 
tices. Perhaps the chief value of this 
book will be its contribution to the self- 
understanding of people who live in a 
housing development. It would also 
make good reading for their minister, 
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who may be insulated from some of 
these experiences by the provision of a 
manse. 


The Great Chain of Life, by Joseph 
Wood Krutch (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$3.75). 

Reviewers who should know have 
hailed this as an outstanding piece of 
nature writing in the tradition of Tho- 
reau and Fabre. One calls it “the best 
introduction to natural history that has 
yet been written.” This reviewer can 
only report that he was unexpectedly 
fascinated by Mr. Krutch’s wondrous 
and loving description of the life of cer- 
tain insects, birds, and mammals. Mr. 
Krutch not only describes what he has 
seen but reflects at some length on its 
meaning. He firmly rejects the Darwin- 
ian view that natural selection alone 
can account for the development of life 
in all the forms that we know it. The 
theory of natural selection does not 
adequately explain the creation of the 
mind that conceives it. The author’s crit- 
icism of Darwinism is not for the sake of 
defending some view of his own—re- 
ligious or otherwise. Still, there is some- 
thing akin to piety in his sense of won- 
der before the fact of life itself, and in 
his strong preference for mystery over 
explanations that claim too much. 


South Africa in Transition, text by 
Alan Paton, photographs by Dan Wei- 
ner (Charles Scribner's Sons, $5.00). 

Here is an account of what is happen- 
ing today in the lovely but troubled land 
of South Africa, as recorded by a noted 
South African author and an American 
photographer. The book begins with a 
brief sketch of the country’s people and 
history, and of present-day political and 
racial problems. Following this, a series 
of magnificent photographs with brief 
accompanying text takes the reader on a 
tour of the country, from the largest 
cities to the little-known outlying re- 
gions. Half of the pictures are of the 
African people. These include an African 
wedding; tribal dances; the daily life of 
the African man or woman on the re- 
serves, in the mines, or in the great cities. 
This book is good background for un- 
derstanding tomorrow’s headlines that 
are certain to report continued repres- 
sion and conflict in a land where white 
supremacy holds sway with full support 
of the law and with incredible arrogance. 


The Age of Roosevelt, The Crisis of 
The Old Order: 1919-1933, by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., $6.00). 


This is the first in a projected series of 
four volumes interpreting the social, 
political, and economic history of our 
time in relation to the controversial fig. 
ure of Franklin Roosevelt. It is a large 
and comprehensive book, to which no 
trace of justice can be done in this brief 
notice. Its purpose is to examine the 
main currents of thought and action 
during the preceding decades that 
helped to make the nation what it was 
on Inauguration Day, 1933, and went 
into the making of the peaceful revolu- 
tion that was soon wrought under Roose- 
velt. These include the New Nationalism 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson’s New 
Freedom, the determined idealism of 
World War I and the bitter disillusion. 
ment that followed, the normalcy of the 
20’s when the nation confidently en- 
trusted its destiny to leadership drawn 
almost wholly from the business com- 
munity, and the great crash of ’29. No 
previous knowledge of the Great De- 
pression quite prepares one for the shock 
of reliving those frightful years that 
Mr. Schlesinger describes so vividly: the 
terrible suffering of the unemployed; the 
bewilderment of esteemed and recently 
confident leaders who confess they do 
not know the way out, or turn desper- 
ately from one crackpot scheme to an- 
other; the widespread warnings of 
violent revolution; and the suggestion 
from surprising sources that a little rev- 
olution might be a good thing. The 
latter part of the book traces the story 
of Roosevelt from childhood to the day 
he becomes President. The subsequent 
volumes will be awaited with great in- 
terest. 


The Men Who Made the Nation, by 
John Dos Passos (Doubleday & Co. 
$5.95). 

This ninth volume in the Mainstream 
of America series covers the period from 
the end of the Revolution to the inau- 
guration of Thomas Jefferson. The events 
of this critical and formative period un- 
fold through a narrative that focuses 
throughout on the persons who played 
the decisive roles: Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Franklin, Adams, Madi- 
son, Monroe, and others less prominent. 
The book is rich with biographical de- 
tails that give a vivid sense of immedi- 
acy to the struggle, of these men against 
almost terrific odds (and against each 
other) to weld the colonies into some 
kind of federal union and get the new 
ship of state safely launched. The major 
part of the book covers the administra 
tions of Washington and Adams. 
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Books recently published help us 


to sharpen our religious convictions 


xE Scot social historian, D. W. Bro- 
ee, has been over here for some 
months observing the American scene, 
and he tells of a conversation with an 
architect in Chicago. The architect was 
discussing belief in God, and he asked 
Brogan what his religious ideas were. 
When Brogan answered that he was an 
agnostic, the architect replied, “I didn’t 
know you were that old.” 

Agnosticism, accepted and fashion- 
able in America some twenty years ago, 
is now passé. It is popular to be reli- 
gious, or at least to acknowledge that 
you hold some religious convictions. 
But as Brogan and others have ob- 
served, the content of these convictions 
is allowed to be remarkably vague. It 
does not matter what you believe, just 
so you believe. 

Under such circumstances, the 
church may be reaping a harvest it does 
not deserve. It can enjoy a social pres- 
tige based on the favorable climate of 
opinion rather than the integrity of its 
message, and for many people church 
membership can be more fashionable 
than faithful. Under such circum- 
stances, it is the hard job of church 
members and leaders to face the hard 
work of definition, so that this new 
openness to the church will be given 
greater clarity and firmer content. A 
group of recently published books face 
this task, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, 

No one in the American church has 
been more intent on definition than Paul 
Tillich. His most recent book, Dynamies 
of Faith (Harper & Bros., $2.75), defines 
faith as “the state of being ultimately 
concerned.” Both words are to be taken 
seriously. The ultimate is what is be- 
yond man, what in another book Tillich 
calls “Being-itself.” The word concern 
expresses a man’s awareness of being 
personally involved in what is ultimate. 
If you ask, “Why doesn’t Tillich call this 
ultimate concern ‘God’ and be done 
with it?” you touch the heart in this 
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work of definition, For in his judgment 
the words God or gods can mean any- 
thing to anybody, and it is therefore 
necessary to look at the matter in a fresh 
way if faith is to mean anything at all. 
The “state of being ultimately con- 
cerned” includes both the subjective 
and the objective side of the act of 
faith, both what is believed and the act 
of believing. But since it is finite man 
who is doing the believing, faith will 
never be pure and unadulterated; it will 
always have elements of finitude in it. 
This is why doubt is a part of faith: 
Doubt—as Tillich uses the word—is not 
the opposite of faith, as we so often 
think. It is an element in faith itself, and 
an essential element at that. By doubt, 
Tillich does not mean either the doubt 
of the scientist or the doubt of the scep- 
tic. It is more the doubt of uncertainty. 
How can we, being finite men, be sure 
that what we say is true? Doubt is the 
element of insecurity that is in every 
truth expressed by finite men. One ac- 
cepts this kind of doubt as a part of 
faith, and lives with it with courage. It 
is one of the most dynamic elements in 


faith. 





Dr. Paul Tillich, one of the foremost 
theologians of our day, whose latest 


hook is entitled Dynamics of Faith. 


Tillich’s embracing of doubt as a part 
of faith is illumined by a remark made 
by one of the characters in Graham 
Greene’s new play The Potting Shed: 
“When you can’t be sure, you are alive.” 
This kind of doubt is what Tillich has 
called “the Protestant principle,” for it 
refuses to accept any authoritarian con- 
viction expressed by finite men as finally 
true. Such a courageous acceptance of 
doubt gives exciting anticipation to the 
venture of faith. 

One may not wholly agree with Til- 
lich’s philosophic understanding of 
faith or, for that matter, be sure he com- 
prehends all Tillich is driving at; but he 
cannot help re-examine his old ideas 
and attitudes after he has read a book 
like Dynamics of Faith. This kind of re- 
examination will put the church on its 
mettle at a time when acceptance and 
popularity lull it into a false sense of se- 
curity. 


Bishop Angus Dun, of the Episcopal 
Church, chooses the word salvation for 
definition in his splendid small book 
The Saving Person (Harper & Bros., 
$2.00). In his first chapter he tries to 
take a new look at this hackneyed word. 
He starts far afield and works his way to 
the conclusion that salvation is a con- 
cern which is focused “as steadily as 
may be on the ultimate questions and 
issues of human life.” (In using the word 
ultimate, he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Paul Tillich.) The difficulty we 
have with the word salvation (aside from 
its overuse) lies in the fact that “while 
there is that in the human situation that 
presses men toward the limits, they are 
largely absorbed in things near at hand.” 
In other words, because men are not 
dealing every day with the ultimates, 
but rather with problems of the hour, 
they do not take salvation very seriously. 

However, men are concerned at some 
time or other about ultimate evil and 
ultimate good. All men have moments 
when they ask themselves whether the 
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Papa’s Wife 
THYRA FERRE BJORN 

APA WAS A MINISTER... 

Mama came to serve him 

as a housekeeper . . . The story 

is one of happy love and a 
timeless trust in God.” 

—Chicago Tribune 

“A spiritual song of triumph.” 

4 —DR. DANIEL A, POLING 

Read it and you too will fall 

in love with Papa’s Wife. $3.75 
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WV SIMPLICITY, Faith 

Baldwin tells of her re- 

lationship with God and 

people, of the daily prob- 

lems that beset every woman. “Unpre- 

tentious and feminine, wholly per- 

sonal and yet peculiarly applicable 
and inspirational to every woman. 

— The Saturday Review. 

Illustrated by Adrianne Blair. $3.00 
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GETTYSBURG 


© Wonderful... 


“A wonderful book, well written . . . 
must reading for the ever-increasing 
army of Civil War fans.” 


{. T. Racspace 
The Reader's Digest 


© Outstanding... 


“The most outstanding book ever 

written on the Battle on Gettysburg” 

May. Gen. A. J. Dnexet Bippce, Ja. 
Adjutant Ceneral of Penna. 


© Fascinating .. 

“A fascinating story. This distin- 
guished soldier, publisher and loyal 
trustee of Market Square Church 
has done-a superb job .. . truly a 
literary treasure.” 


Rev. Rosernt H. Strernens 
Market Square Presby. Church 


By General Edward J. Stackpole 


At your bookstore! 
Library Editien 
$4.95. Limited, 
Deluxe Edition, 
autographed by Gen- 
eral Stackpole. 
$12.50. 
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We Believe, But What? 


struggle is worth the effort. The wres- 
tling match on TV may successfully help 
them forget this question for a time, but 
they have asked it; and, as Robert Frost 
would put it, that is “for once then, 
something.” To this asking, two ways of 
salvation are proposed. 

The first way denies the reality of this 
life and its concerns, and offers salvation 
through escape in contemplation and 
surrender into another world. The sec- 
ond way, of which Marxism is a cur- 
rent example, offers salvation by 
promising that man’s present lot in this 
world can be improved bit by bit until 
all will be perfect. The contrast is be- 
tween salvation that is other-worldly, 
and salvation that is this-worldly. It is 
easy to fall for one of these alternatives. 

Christianity, however, is a middle 
way. The Saving Person, Jesus Christ, 
has come from the other world to this 
world. Christianity “holds together the 
here and the beyond. It points men be- 
yond all the goods and evils of their 
everyday, this-world life and yet finds 
this beyond penetrating deeply into the 
stuff of common life.” The remainder of 
the book shows how the Saving Person 
accomplishes this union of two worlds. 


At first glance a book like Pathways 
of the Inner Life, edited by Georges A. 
Barrois (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00), might 
seem to be dealing with the escapist 
way of salvation. That is not true, how- 
ever, for Professor Barrois of Princeton 
Theological Seminary is doing his share 
of defining too. The word he tackles is 
mysticism. He considers that mysticism 
is not some specialized kind of spiritual 
exercise for those who happen to like 
that kind of thing, but is simply “the 
spiritual life of the Christian,” some- 
thing all of us experience and share. It 
consists of communion with God, a re- 
lationship into which we enter on God's 
initiative, through the Holy Spirit. In 
his spiritual life the Christian learns to, 
be receptive to the moving of that Holy 
Spirit. This book consists of short ex- 
cerpts from the writings of thirty-three 
Christian believers—from Gregory of 
Nyssa, 395 a.p., to Thomas Kelly of 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, 1941—who 
have committed their experience of the 
spiritual life to writing. Dr. Barrois ar- 
ranges the writings historically and con- 
tributes a helpful introduction to each 
historical period and to each excerpt. 

This book deals expressly and dis- 





tinctively with Christian mysticism. This 
is not an attempt to show what even 
and any spiritual quest has in common, 
It describes the spiritual life whose cep. 
ter is Jesus Christ. 

The most important definition any 
man can give is his answer to the que; 
tion, “Who is Jesus Christ?” There ar 
very few good books in the current mar. 
ket that deal with this paramount issue, 
For example, an acceptable study text 
on the life and work of Jesus Chris 
is hard to find. However, Stephen Neill; 
new book goes a long way toward fill 
ing this gap. Who Is Jesus Christ? (Ay. 
sociation, $1.25) is one of the Work 
Christian Books being translated into 
many different languages for the infor. 
mation of non-Christians and the ip 
struction of Christians. 

Stephen Neill first shows how the 
written record of the work of Jesus de 
veloped from experience with Jesus to 
doctrine about him. Then he reviews 
the pictures of Jesus given in the Gos 
pels. This is followed by a chapter on 
the all-important question of what 
claims Jesus made for himself, and then 
on some of the names applied to Jesus 
in Scripture. The fifth chapter shows 
how the credal statements about Jesus 
grew out of great conflict and as a guard 
against misunderstanding. They were 
an answer to the need for definition in 
a much earlier time than our own. The 
final chapter is on our witness to Christ. 
Here the author shows what Christian- 
ity is up against in presenting the claim 
of Christ upon adherents of rival faiths. 
This is an amazingly good book, com- 
pressing a vast amount of material ade- 
quately in less than a hundred pages. 

A book that could profit from some 
more careful definition of its main idea 
is The Whole Gospel for the Whole 
World, by Alan Walker (Abingdon, 
$2.00). Alan Walker has been the 
leader of the new type of evangelistic 
program known as the Australian Mis- 
sion to the Nation. He builds his case on 
the assertion that twentieth-century 
evangelism must differ radically from 
that practiced in the nineteenth century. 
He makes some serious charges against 
this evangelism of the former day: “a 
message which stops short of the whole 
gospel for the whole world; an intellee- 
tual presentation of the faith which de- 
nies or ignores the great gains of Biblical 
scholarship of the last one hundred 
years; a personal evangelism which has 
no social dynamic; an inadequate rela- 
tionship with the church as the body of 
Christ; an exaggerated trust in mass 
meetings as such; and a calling for com- 
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mitment to Christ in an emotional at- 
mosphere with a limited intellectual and 
specific content.” This is straight speak- 
ing. If Mr. Walker has a program con- 
sistent with these observations, he has 
something the twentieth century needs. 

This book describes his proposed pro- 
gram of evangelism, based on his expe- 
riences in Australia. Perhaps if a person 
were exposed to the program itself he 
would feel it more successfully met to- 


day's needs than previous methods. But | 


just from reading about it, it is hard to 
see much that is radically new about 
it, It sounds too much like nineteenth- 
century methods brought up-to-date but 
not radically revised. 


I think his problem is partly one of 


definition. He says the major task of 
evangelism is “the bringing of men and 
women to a first verdict for Jesus 
Christ.” This purpose, of course, simpli- 
fies the evangelistic task, separating it 
from the long-term, always-going-on 
task of Christian nurture. But I wonder 
if such a separation is realistic? Should 
not twentieth-century evangelism be 
thoroughly coordinated with all the on- 
going tasks of the church, so that evan- 
gelism is not just a matter of “first 
verdict” but is a part of the regular 
worship, preaching, Christian educa- 
tion, and everything else that the church 
does? 

The book is frank in telling us that it 
is on the local church level that the pro- 
gram has failed. “From the outset, stress 
was laid on the fact that the crucial unit 
in the work of evangelism is the local 
church in a local situation. . . . We are 
compelled to confess, however, that the 
least successful part of the mission has 
been at the level of the local church.” 
The work of visitation lay evangelism 
was not tackled seriously in more than 
five per cent of the churches of the spon- 
soring denomination. 

John Underwood Stephens, a Presby- 
terian minister, has written A Simple 
Guide to Prayer (Abingdon, $2.00). In 
this book the guidance is direct and un- 
complicated; the insights are born from 
experience in prayer and not from read- 
ing about prayer; the illustrations are 
fresh and illuminating. Larger and 
longer books on prayer cover aspects of 
the subject that this book does not 
touch, but this is a good one to begin 
with or to dip into for renewal. 
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THE STORY OF CHRIST'S A 


by Edgar J. Goodspeed 


This inspiring book casts new light on the lives of 
the men Jesus chose to help him in his ministry on 
earth. Tells the whole fascinating story of how 
they lived, where they labored, how they died. 
At your bookseller’s $3.50 . WINSTON 
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{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... For a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Booksof the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains “Best Bible Verses”. There 
isnothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 

{Further particulars sent on request} 
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in the beloved King James version 


“The most beautiful Bible I 


have ever seen. A copy belongs 


in every Christian home.” 
— NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


You can give your loved ones no 
greater gift than this, the world’s most 
treasured book, now in an incredibly 
beautiful edition. 

for birthdays, weddings, 

or anniversaries... 

Stamped in 24-carat gold, with gilt 
edges and silk ribbon page marker, it 
is a handsome volume for both the 
family bookshelf and living room. 

as a commemorative gift 
to your church or school... 
The large, clear type, the spacing be- 
tween lines make it easy to read. Beau- 
tifully bound in red Rexine, more 
durable than leather, it is a perfect 
Bible for the lectern. 
For every occasion, this handsome, il- 
lustrated edition of the Book of Books 
will express your love and devotion 
better t anything else possibly could. 

Features of 
The Heirloom Bible 


« Includes Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment and A ha + 56 superb full- 
color illustrations « 8-page Family Regis- 
ter +» 112-page Concordance and Index 
. pe « Overall size 8” x 11” x 
2%” « Handsomely gift boxed. 

See The Heirloom Bible yourself — at 
all fine bookstores now. $25.00. Ask 
your bookseller for information about 
the special a editions, bound 
in beautiful morocco leather, at $47.50 
and $50.00. 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 1] 








JAMES PIKE 


(Continued from page 8) 


the father of psychoanalysis, Sigmund 
Freud. One of Pike’s major interests is 
the relation between religion and psy- 
chotherapy; the cathedral maintains a 
psychotherapeutic clinic and a forum on 
psychology conducted by clergymen 
and psychiatrists. When, last year, the 
cathedral held a service of Thanksgiving 
for Freud on the 100th anniversary of 
his birth, there were criticisms of hold- 
ing a Christian service in memory of an 
atheist. Pike’s answer was two-fold: 

(1) Freud is not an atheist now. 

(2) All truth is God’s truth, and he 
not infrequently permits truth to be dis- 
covered by men who do not recognize 
its Source. 

Although James A. Pike is only forty- 
three years old, suggestions are not 
wanting that he be made a bishop. His 
closest friends feel, however, that for 
the time being at least his talents are 
being put to best use right where he is. 
A bishop’s day, they point out, is largely 
consumed by his important duties with 
the clergy and the parishes; Pike's great- 
est gift, at this stage in his career at 
least, is in making Christianity intelli- 
gible and effective in the outside world 
—a job for which the deanery of St. 
John’s is an ideal workshop. 

“He’s a man without hobbies,” an as- 
sociate says. “He plays the piano a little 
by ear, but wouldn’t consider himself a 
musician. His whole life is in his work 
and his family. When he’s on vacation 
at his summer home in Massachusetts 
he'll spend the morning with a dictating 
machine keeping up with his mail; aft- 
ernoons he'll spend playing with the 
children and talking with Esther—but 
by evening he'll start itching to work. 
That’s when he writes his books.” 

The books include Beyond Anxiety, 
which demonstrates that the psycholog- 
ical tensions afflicting modern men 
could be resolved by a better under- 
standing of the Apostle’s Creed; and 
Doing the Truth, a summary of Chris- 
tian ethics. This year Dean Pike expects 
to finish another book, aimed at those 
half-interested in Christianity, tenta- 
tively titled How to Face Life, and 
scheduled for publication in July. He 
likes to write with a co-author, and col- 
laborated with other writers in Man in 
the Middle—a breezy triangular debate 
carried on by a man, his guardian angel, 
and his attendant demon—Roadblocks 
to Faith, and The Church, Politics, and 
Society. 


Combining the halves of the dean; 
life, work and family, is his televisigy 
show, broadcast nationally every Sup. 
day over asc. The show consists of in. 
formal discussions in the dean’s study 
(“We avoid both the interview ang 
panel techniques”) with guests from 
many walks of life, always on some topic 
relating Christianity with contem. 
porary life. Often Mrs. Pike and daugh. 
ter Catherine (now fourteen) are part of 
the group; sometimes all four of th 
children (two sons, two daughters) take 
part. When the dean is away on a trip, 
Mrs. Pike takes over; once when both 
were out of New York, Catherine ray 
the show herself. 

Since America’s entry into Worl 
War II in 1941, churches in this county 
have made an unprecedented net gain 
of more than thirty million member. 
Being himself one of the 30 million, 
Dean Pike does not wholly agree with 
those who feel that the “return to rel: 
gion” can be explained away as one part 
foxhole religion and the other part a 
new fashion in conformity. There’s a 
good deal of reality, he feels, in the 
back-to-God movement—“especially 
among the intellectuals, many of whom 
are keenly aware of the inadequacy ofa 
non-religious explanation of life and the 
universe. 

“But whatever walk of life we're 
looking at, the test of a genuine retum 
to God is this: If a man thinks of Godas 
one of a number of resources—along 
with a good job and a nice wife—for giv- 
ing him what he wants, that’s not Chris- 
tianity. The true God is to be adored 
and served, not used. But it seems to me 
that, on all sides, we're seeing men sin 
cerely giving their lives to God, ready to 
obey and serve him as Lord to the end 
of their days.” 





Broadcasts 


Children’s color TV series “Off to Ad- 
venture” available on film to local sta- 
tions. Two thirteen-week series: “The 
American Indian,” and “Japan.” 


Panel discussion on “Frontiers of 
Faith.” March 31—“Christianity and 
Labor.” April 7—“Christianity and Man- 
agement.” NBC-TV Network, Sunday 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (est). 


Religious newschst features “Good 
News” on MBS Radio Network, Sat- 
urday, 10:45 to 11:00 a.m. (est). 


The church at work featured on “Let 
There Be Light” heard on about 300 


radio stations across America. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 
Of Time and Money 


n the field of religious broadcasting a 

hefty struggle is currently taking 
place. The issues of this hassle are com- 
plex. The charges and counter charges 
are obfuscated by the gobbledygook of 
press agentry and ecclesiastical jargon. 
But when you get right down to it, the 
ruckus seems to boil down to two ob- 
vious difficulties. (1) There just isn’t 
enough broadcasting time available for 


religious programming. (2) And there’ 


just doesn’t seem to be enough money 
for either churches or broadcasters to 
support religious programs of the stand- 
ard to which we'd like to become ac- 
customed. 

Testifying before a Senate committee 
last year, Everett C. Parker lambasted 
the major networks for their niggardli- 
ness in time allotment for religious pro- 
grams. He showed that of three major 
networks, a grand total of just 1% hours 
of religious television was available dur- 
ing any one week. It should be noted 
that this appalling figure did not include 
TV programs originating on local sta- 
tions, and the networks have taken some 
modest steps to improve this situation 
since that time. 


The Yale study, published as The 
Television Radio Audience and Religion, 
uncovered the fact that although religi- 
ous programs were sixth in order of 
preference among the televiewing fam- 
ilies they rated last in availability on the 
TV channels. 

To complicate this time factor still 
more, the hours that are available must 
be sub-divided among a variety of re- 
ligious groups. The Roman Catholics 
and Jews receive their segment of the 
time available, and the Protestants 
theirs. But the Protestants, in this as in 
so many things, do not speak with one 
voice. The National Council of Churches 
can negotiate for the majority of Ameri- 
can Protestant churches, but not for the 
Missouri Synod Lutherans, the Southern 
Baptists, the National Association of 
Evangelicals, and the National Religious 
Broadcasters, Inc., or the Mormons. 

This jam, as you might expect, has 
prompted some groups to bid against 
one another to buy desirable time on 
radio and TV. A few have dabbled in 
commercial sponsorship; but the Gospel 
is a poor commercial risk since it is a 
stumbling block to so many. Then, too, 
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some irresponsible racketeers have pur- 
chased time to harangue the public and 
coax them for contributions. 


The National Council of Churches 
favors a free interchange between 
church and broadcaster, with the church 
supplying the program without cost, and 
the broadcaster supplying his outlet 
without cost. The broadcasters’ own of- 
ficial code of standards declares that it 
is their responsibility in a well-balanced 
program schedule to provide adequate 
opportunity for religious presentations. 
Further, the code states that a charge 
for TV time to churches cannot be rec- 
ommended. But the code carries about 
the same sanctions as our New Year's 
resolutions; and it is violated with im- 
punity. 

Still it is an important duty of the 
broadcaster to render this public service 
to the people. The cost is not all his by 
any means; the churches pay their own 
high production costs on such films as 
“Mission at Mid-century.” And the radio 
and TV stations would be poorer without 
these religious offerings. 


Pity the broadcaster. He can’t figure 
out the rivalries of the churchmen; and 
he won't arbitrate their quarrels, He 
knows that many of his regular programs 
have religious content to them, al- 
though they are not so labeled; and he 
much prefers them that way because 
they're less controversial. He gets irate 
letters from the pious if he permits 
popular music on a religious program 
for youth; but if he pleases them with 
an orthodox brand of music he will re- 
ceive no protest from the “sinners”— 
they just turn to another station. 


Anyway the broadcaster is up against 


excessive costs in his business, and he 
welcomes the paying customer. Face it, 
we may as well: Paid religious broad- 
casting is here to stay. We could as well 
hope to repeal a tax as to withdraw the 
fee from the broadcasts that are now 
purchased. 

Much of the hassle over time and 
money could be figured out in the Prot- 
estant corner if those who differ would 
patiently, prayerfully consult with each 
other toward a solution. They all are ac- 
quainted with a Book that contains this 
good advice: “Come . . . let us reason 
together.” —J. C. Wynn 





A Child’s Thought 
of God 


By HELLEN DRUMMOND ASHER; 
color illustrations by Dorothy Grider. 
Here, through the simple words of a 
small child as he expresses his thoughts 
about God, is an appealing interpreta- 
tion of parts of the meaningful 104th 
Psalm. Many full-color pictures. 
Ages 2-5 Only 75¢ 


Prayers and 
Graces for a 
Small Child 


By MARY ALICE JONES, in collabo- 
ration with Kate Smallwood; color 
illustrations by Elizabeth Webbe. This 
is a beautiful collection of favorite 
prayers and graces in a lovely, bi 
hard-bound book, tenderly illustrat 
with full-color pictures on every page. 
Ages 3-7 Only $1.00 


Boys and Girls 
Who Knew Jesus 


By EDITH KENT BATTLE; illus- 
trated by Marjorie Cooper. Episodes 
from the life of Jesus as viewed by 
children who knew him, told with rare 
charm by an experienced religious in- 
structor. Illustrated in color and black 
and white. Ages 4-8 $2.00 


Tell Me About 
Heaven 


By MARY ALICE JONES; illustrated 
by Marjorie Cooper. Satisfying, en- 
lightening answers to children’s ques- 
tions about Heaven, written with a 
child’s viewpoint in mind. Lovely, 
meaningful pictures. “A sure-to-be-en- 
joyed book, excellent for very small 
and pre-school children.” — Mobile 
Press. Ages 4-8 $2.50 


Other excellent books by Mary Alice 

Jones for small children at $2.50 each: 

Tell Me About the Bible, Tell Me 

About God, Tell Me About Jesus, Tell 
Me About Prayer. 

At all booksellers 
RAND M‘NALLY 
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SENSING 
GOD’S PRESENCE 


(Continued from page 15) 


when the family has meals together. At 
other times the Bible can be read, 
thanks given to God for particular bless- 
ings given to individual members of the 
family, and prayers said for special fam- 
ily needs. 

Only two things are needed by par- 
ents for family worship to be significant: 
a desire to pray in this way, and a sense 
of humor. Family prayer is a time when 
parental reins of authority should be 
held very loosely and children given 
their heads as much as possible. In 
many instances parents will discover that 
on the way to God they will be led by 
their little children, And it will not be 
a formal way. The gift of humor is re- 
lated to the gift of faith, and a family 
that can combine laughter and prayer 
is close to the Kingdom of God. 


Time for refreshment. Retreats are times 
of rest and refreshment away from the 
place where you normally carry on your 
daily activities. They are periods of two 
or three days, or longer, when people 
withdraw for quiet, meditation, and 
prayer, to think through before God the 


direction of their lives, to regroup their 
forces, and then to return refreshed and 
with new perspective to the battle lines 
of their lives. 

A retreat is normally conducted for a 
group of six to eighteen or more people 
who gather together either in a retreat 
house established for such a purpose, 
or in a conference center which can be 
adapted for this use. Primarily, of 
course, a retreat is a time for more in- 
dividual attention to be given to God 
than is usually possible in a busy life. 
It is taking time out to take stock. The 
traditional and most effective retreat is 
one where silence is observed. In the 
quiet, where no one breaks in upon your 
thoughts with trivial comment, it is pos- 
sible to come to grips with the deep 
things of God known only in the interior 
life. With the stilling of other voices, 
the voice of God can more readily be 
heard. Usually a retreat conductor pro- 
vides meditations and conducts services 
which provide a framework for your 
thoughts and for the guidance of God’s 
spirit. Otherwise you are alone, yet in 
the company of like-minded companions, 
with your thoughts, your reading, your 
prayers—and your God. 


A rule of life. A rule of life is simply 
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what the phrase implies: a deliberate 
attempt to conduct our life according 
to a chosen standard. The adoption oi 
a rule of life is the declaration of our 
belief that prayer and personal religion 
will be developed only as we regularly 
and devotedly pay attention to them. It 
is to exercise consistently those parts of 
our life that have to do with our inner 
relation to God. This is to recognize that 
prayer, simply when we feel like praying 
or “when the spirit moves us,” is never 
enough to build on, and that progress 
is never made when all is left to chance 
or our emotions. A rule of life affirms 
that, once having decided what is ever- 
lastingly true concerning our devotional 
life, we then commit ourselves to the 
best way we know of getting there and 
abide by the rule as well as we can, come 
what may. 

A rule of life brings stability to the 
inner life. When we live by some rule, 
we are relieved of the extremes to which 
many people go: one day praying fer- 
vently and enthusiastically, and the next 
day suspecting that there is no God and 
wondering if they did not make fools 
of themselves the previous day. With 
a rule, this is settled once and for all. 
The emotional fluctuations are avoided 
because our guides are no longer our 
emotions. When we feel apart from God, 
we nevertheless quietly continue to pray 
because we know such moods will pass. 
Our trust is not in them, but in God. 
During the times when he seems far 
away we simply stay with our rule, un- 
disturbed by passing moods. 

As you begin to make a rule of life for 
yourself, there is one word of caution 
that should be spoken. It is this: begin 
with a very simple, easy rule. The temp- 
tation of beginners, particularly in the 
first flush of enthusiasm, is to try to take 
huge strides toward God. They usually 
tire, however, soon become discouraged, 
and frequently give up the journey alto- 
gether. Instead begin with small, easy 
steps that you are sure you can take. 
Then in time, when you are steady on 
your feet, enlarge your stride. 

It is much better to begin with a five- 
minute rule of prayer each day and to 
stick to it than to start with fifteen 
minutes that you keep only every other 
day. After a month or six months, re- 
examine your rule and, if you believe it 
right, strengthen it. Through the years, 
with your rule made over, perhaps once 
a year, as your muscles grow stronger 
through experience, your progress will 
be steady, secure, and certain. 

The one who can best tell you what 
your rule should be is God. If you pray 


quietly and consistently to him about 
a rule, you will come to an inward con- 
viction as to what it should be. A very 
simple rule to begin with would be this; 

1. To pray for five minutes every 
morning and every evening, using the 
“five foundation stones” as a guide. 

2. To meditate on some passage in 
the Bible fifteen minutes a week. 

3. To do some kind of spiritual read- 
ing at least once a week. 

4. To worship God every Sunday, 
and to participate in at least one other 
way in the life of your church. 

Many people who begin are doing 
something like this off and on anyway, 
The value of the rule is to make if 
precise and definite so that with this as 
a starting place they can then progress 
in a steady direction. 


On beginning again. Now anyone who 
has ever made any promise knows how 
easy it is not to keep it. Anyone who has 
ever made a rule of life knows how 
easy it is to break it. Prayers promised 
are forgotten and the rule is broken. 
What then? 

When you have broken your rule 
when you could have kept it (obviously 
there are times when it is broken un- 
avoidably), the only thing to do is to 
say to God, “I'm sorry,” and begin again. 
There is no need to grieve over it, to 
brood about it, nor, once you have con- 
fessed, to feel guilty about it. This is 
obviously what happens to any rule (or 
any act for that matter) when we de- 
pend simply upon ourselves to carry it 
out: we always fail. This is what we can 
expect. So, we tell God we are sorry and 
begin again, asking him for his help 
that we may now keep the rule properly. 

The key is in beginning again. In- 
deed, it can be said from one point of 
view that this is what the Christian life 
is all about: it is being willing to begin 
again. So often, we respond to God out 
of some deep experience and promise 
to lead a new life with his help. Then 
we forget his help and fail. This is the 
crucial point. We can give up in despaif 
or we can begin again. It is the starting 
afresh patiently and in good cheer and 
hope that is the mark of the Christian. 


This is the fifth in a series of articles 
adapted from John B. Coburn’s book 
Prayer and Personal Religion. The final 
installment will appear in the next issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 

The series is reprinted by permission 
of Westminster Press, which published 
the book on March 4. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Jean Wyatt 


Tue Story oF A SPOON 


Soapsuds climbed up Jenny Lou’s 
arms as she dipped into the dishpan and 
brought up plates and cups for Grand- 
ma to dry. 

“Til miss you, honey,” said Grandma. 

‘T'll miss you,” the little girl replied. 
“And, Grandma,” she added, “I’m not 
even sure I like our new home on wheels 
that we're going to travel in.” 

“But, dear, a trailer is a wonderful 
thing,” said Grandma. “Moving won't 
be a problem now, even though your 
daddy’s work takes him all over the 
country. All he has to do is hitch the 
house to his car, and away you all go.” 

After a while, when the kitchen was 
neat and tidy again, Grandma went to 
a cupboard and took out a small wooden 
chest. She lifted the lid and removed a 
silver spoon. 

“Jenny Lou” began Grandma, “I'd 
like you to have this spoon for your own. 
It belonged to your great-great-great- 
grandmother. She made a long journey 
too, but not,” Grandma added with a 
smile, “in a trailer with a pink-tinted 
bathroom and built-in television.” 

Jenny Lou gazed intently on the little 
silver spoon with its deep carving of a 
bird, a butterfly, and an iris flower. 

“How did great-great-great-grand- 
mother travel?” she asked after a mo- 
ment. Grandma put on her thoughtful 
look. “Well, Jenny Lou, I'll tell you. 
Way over one hundred years ago a lot of 
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folks wanted to go out west to Oregon. 
They wanted to make a home in the fer- 
tile valleys there. Your great-great- 
great-grandparents were two of those 
pioneers.” 

Grandma paused and presently went 
on. “The pioneers had hundreds and 
hundreds of miles to travel in their cov- 
ered, ox-drawn wagons. The Oregon 
Trail went over mountains and prairies 
and deserts. Sometimes as the wagon 
trains moved along, they lost their way 
because of floods or an Indian attack, 
and their scout had to blaze a new trail.” 

“Do you think great-great-great 
grandmother was afraid?” Jenny Lou 
asked suddenly. 

“I think she must have been,” an- 
swered Grandma, “There were many 
dangers in those days, Jenny Lou. Sick- 
ness might sweep through a whole 
wagon train, or Indian warriors might 
surprise the people. And there were 
hardships too—going without fresh 
water for days and having to cross 
streams and rivers where there were no 
bridges.” 

Jenny Leu’s brown eyes rounded. 

“But one of the sad things,” contin- 
ued Grandma, “was having to toss out 
precious possessions along the way. You 
see, the pioneers had to lighten their 
loads so the wagons could get through 
the rocky passes and, of course, this 
helped to spare the poor, overworked 


oxen.” 

“What did the families throw away?” 
Jenny Lou asked. 

“Perhaps a loved grandfather’s 
clock,” replied Grandma. “Or maybe a 
cherished rocker. Just about everything 
and anything that could be cast aside 
was strewn along the trail.” 

“Didn't they keep something?” Jenny 
Lou put in. 

“They kept their spinning wheels, 
their firearms and tools, along with 
cooking pots and—silverware.” 

Jenny Lou glanced down at the little 
silver spoon she held. “Then great-great- 
great-grandmother kept . . . ,” she began. 

“Yes,” said Grandma quietly, “that 
little silver spoon was part of the silver- 
ware she kept with her all through the 
terrifying dangers and hardships on that 
long journey to Oregon.” 

Jenny Lou turned the spoon this way 
and that way. Bright and beautiful, it 
caught and threw back a sparkling beam 
of light. 

After a moment Jenny Lou looked up. 

“Great-great-great-grandmother had 
spunk, didn’t she, Grandma, to go ahead 
and do the thing she was afraid of . . . 
And here I am—fussing about missing 
you. I guess I'll get used to it.” 

Grandma nodded. 

Jenny Lou smiled. “I'm going to love 
owning great-great-great-grandmother’s 
little silver spoon,” she added softly. 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly 


send further information upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


A co-educational Liberal 
credited. Characterized by 


Fully ac- 
excellence. 


Arts College. 
academic 


Alma, Michigan 





_Robert D. Swanson, President 
Founded i819 


7c - ENTRE Cc -OLLEGE Fully accredited. 


Nationelly-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school), business administration, 
sepenom. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Pau! 5, Minnesota 


BEAVER COLLEGE —fieststerien 

A - Liberal arts 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A, 
grees. Strong academic program, Christian env 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philade 
Write Admissions Office, Gox P, ver 
Jenkintown, Pa. 











Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
Presby- 


‘COLLEGE OF WOOSTER  *res*z- 


coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering. law, medicine. 
ministry, science -_ teaching. Write Director of 
missions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 





‘DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


four-year 
Air Force 
children of 
— 


Presbyterian: accredited: 
Liberal Arts; pre-professional courses 
R.O.T.C. Scholarships for dependent 
ministers and candidates for church 
Write: Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. 


Co-educational 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
+ grees, through master’s. Small classes. 
ROTC. Intercollegiate 
+. ~ hd athletics. “America’s 
most modern univer- 
sity campus, - 
Woodin Laurie 
Unive 


San 





‘GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
bigher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING, TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW, THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force. 


4. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City. Pennsylvania 


rsity 
Distinctive, 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE __ Distinctive. 


college, established in 1794. Near Great Smokies. 


LASELL 


A two-year college for women. Ten miles from 
ton in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocation: 
general courses. Three-year nursing program 

ing to A.S. degree and R.N. Write for catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndate 66, Massac 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and natio 

known four year Presbyterian College for we 

Founded 1827. For catalog and information, 
har 


e &. 
(suburb of St." Louis). 





. . 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE Yors® 
ACADEMY 57301125 Satce rented 
tion, room, and board only $30 a month. Chri 


ideals. Presbyterian. Individual _attention. 
T. Henry 3 Pres., W. 








Fully accredited. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Whol 
Christian atmosphere. Moderate costs. Raymond c. 
Rankin, Presid Greeneville, Tenn. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Prep- 
aration for teaching, business, professions; courses 
include medical tec nology. music, physical educa- 
tion, many others. Strong program in Christian 
vocations _ Write Admissions Office, University of 
Dub towa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY School tor 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. C 
ful college a aration. Wide choice of spares 
activities. oquipoes campus in northw 
New Jersey am laware Water Gap. 

james Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, 








HANOVER COLLEGE tanover 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings. hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
@ year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750 


Highest 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE _ ,..2ghes.. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering. law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful a dormitories ant: 
IMMimots College. Department A. . Jacksonville, 1 Hinois 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE To 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts. usiness, Christian 
Education. Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. Hilltop 
campus, 12 major geisnes. indoor pool. Write 
President Edwin “. 


Founded 1419. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arte college of 700 students emphasizing high scho!- 
arship, low expenses. positive Christian training 





Hanover, 


LS A Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 

wy R iT a Director of University of Tulsa 

Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE, ,.c*erm on 


in jn Arte, yo wot the ofessiona! fields, 
a Presbyterian College o zpod of of Washington. 


For further information wri 
53. W 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 











MARYVILLE “COLLEGE 8 





MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE presbyterian 


s A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 


Offer: 
B.5. 
anical, 





Extensive student- = uw Write ® 
Rateh Weide VLlevd dex 8 Mary . Tonnessee. 


rts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs Raiph Cooper Hutchison, Pres. 





PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education p 
Interneship. First class will enroll 
1957, Two 
Nursing Education; One year Inte 


September, years Ba 
ship. For information write: Directo 
Admissions, 1743 West Harrison Str 
Chicago 12 


, Illinois 
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